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GRACE HOADLEY DODGE 
THE INFLUENCE oF Miss DopGe oN TEACHERS COLLEGE? 
BY DEAN RUSSELL 


To-day begins a new epoch in the life of Teachers College. 
During our holiday vacation Miss Dodge passed away and with 
her death closed an era in our history. From the beginning 
until now she has been a patron, friend and mother to us all. 
Not a day, certainly not a week, has passed since I became one 
of this group that she has not befriended in some materia! way 
a Teachers College student or officer. We owe to her our stu- 
dents’ emergency fund that has restored to health hundreds of 
beneficiaries in hospital or sanitarium. She has been the backer 
and chief supporter of our religious and social work, and in a 
thousand ways, characteristic of her gentle nature, she has guided 
us to a higher life. Her spirit of consecrated devotion to the 
alleviation of human suffering and the elevation of human ideals 
is so incarnated in our institutional life that it must abide with 
us as her most sacred legacy. 

Teachers College is the product of two confluent streams. One 
originated with President Barnard and flowed on to us through 
later presidents of the University: this is the idea of professional 
training for teachers as part of the work of a great university. 
The other stream started with Miss Dodge’s interest in the girls 
and boys in the New York public schools. She saw them re- 
stricted to a narrow academic course of study and she longed 
to give them something that would add to their efficiency after 


1 An address given at a service in memory of Miss Dodge on Monday, 
January 4, 1915, in Milbank Chapel of Teachers College. 
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leaving school. With her to feel was to act, and to get others 
to act with her. She never hesitated to accept a good idea, no 
matter what the source, and she was ever ready to join forces 
with any one, however humble or however great, if thereby she 
might advance the cause to which her heart impelled her. When 
she was called to befriend the girls and boys of New York City, 
she found the Kitchen Garden best suited to her needs. She 
used it. This was soon merged into the Industrial Education 
Association which conducted an active propaganda for the new 
education wherever its publications went. Finally, she realized 
that the best help that can be given to boys and girls is to fit 
them to help themselves. This means school training under com- 
petent teachers, teachers more competent than those through 
whom she had tried to work. Her attention, therefore, was 
directed to the training of teachers. Then it was that Teachers 
College came into existence, an institution which President Bar- 
nard had foreseen with prophetic vision but which awaited the 
time when Grace H. Dodge should energize it with her dynamic 
power. That power consisted in her ability to put her whole 
self into any undertaking that appealed to her and, by her 
personal example of faith in the righteousness of her cause, to 
command for it the support of others. So with the venture of 
a Teachers College. She never doubted its success because she 
believed in its mission. And she believing as she did, others 
could not doubt. She gave lavishly of her means and she induced 
others to give. For many years, actually until within the last 
fifteen years, the annual deficiency in current expenses exceeded 
the total income from students’ fees and endowment funds. 
When I came here, students paid eight thousand dollars a year 
and friends of the College were called upon for eighty thousand. 
But Miss Dodge, as treasurer, always prided herself on closing 
the year out of debt. New buildings were added to our plant 
and expenses mounted year by year to undreamed of totals, but 
she never wavered in her faith or lost confidence in the ability 
of our trustees to meet these obligations. When one great gift 
after another came, she accepted them calmly as in answer to 
her prayers—not for herself, but for us and our work. And 
herein is the secret of her life and of her success. She worked 
for others; for herself she wanted nothing—not even the grate- 
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ful recognition of her service. In this spirit she gave us our 
Household Arts Building in memory of her mother, and in so 
doing indicated her abiding faith in the ideal of practical educa- 
tion which first led to her interest in Teachers College. 

No words of mine can convey to you what the association with 
Miss Dodge during these past seventeen years has meant to 
me. She met me at the door when I first entered the building 
and in spirit, if not in actual presence, she has been at my 
elbow every day since. Sagacious in counsel, temperate in action, 
steadfast in affection, inspiring in courage, and sublime in her 
faith, hope and charity, she has been to me a tower of strength. 
But more than all else she has opened to me a view of that 
higher life in which the saints of earth and heaven dwell. Her 
example has demonstrated to me the futility of much that this 
world treasures and the imperishable value of some things that 
are commonly reckoned as of little worth. In her name I bid 
you share with me the spiritual bequest which she leaves to this 
institution. 

Let me read to you a few words already familiar, but here- 
after suffused with new meaning because of her life and work. 
You will surely realize, as I do now for the first time, why the 
recent translators of the New Testament sought to substitute the 
word “love” for “charity.” It is clear to me that neither is 
sufficient. What is wanted is a word that will denote the greatest 
thing in the life of Grace H. Dodge. 

“ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. 

“And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. 

“And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing. 

“Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. 

“Doth not behave itself unseemly; seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil. 
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- “ Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth. 

“ Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. 

“ Charity never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they 
shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

“For we know in part, and we prophecy in part. 

“ But when that which is perfect is come, then that wiich is 
in part shall be done away. 

“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. 

“For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to 
face; now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also 
I am known. 

“And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.” 

Yesterday I watched the sun set behind our western hills. 
As it rapidly descended I saw the shadows lengthen, fill the 
valley and stretch out eastward until they leaped the horizon. 
And I thought of the saying that an “institution is but the 
lengthened shadow of a personality.” May the shadows cast by 
that noble life which has just reached its setting flood our valley 
and stretch away eastward till they leap off into the infinitude 
of time carried in the hearts of Teachers College students to the 
ends of the earth. 


Grace H. DopGE AND THE MAKING OF TEACHERS COLLEGE! 


BY SETH LOW 


I count it a privilege to be permitted to preside at this meeting 
in memory of Miss Dodge, because for the twelve years of my 
presidency of Columbia University, her co-operation and friend- 
ship were of much moment to me; and in the larger aspect of 
her life, I look upon her as one of the great women of her time; 
and she was as good as she was great. It was certainly a 


1 An address given at a service in memory of Miss Dodge on February 
. a in the Young Women’s Christian Association Building, New 
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prophetic insight of her parents that led them to name her Grace, 
for, as she grew in years, she developed every beautiful grace 
of character and of womanhood. 

I know not how to describe that peculiar quality in her wel- 
come of a friend, that happy blending of friendliness and wel- 
come, better than to say just what it was, that it was gracious- 
ness, as if the fine soul in her saw only what was good in her 
friend and gave to that the right hand of her fellowship. 

Miss Dodge has made her mark on the life of the city, on 
the life of the country, and on the life of the world. Others 
will tell you of her work for the girls’ clubs; and I hope of 
her work for the Young Women’s Christian Association, although 
that Association, in its modesty, has asked me to say little of it 
myself. They will tell you also of her work for students all 
over the world, and of her interest in missions. Let it be mine 
to tell you something of her work for the Teachers College, 
because for twelve years I was associated with her in that. 

As one looks upon the Teachers College to-day, occupying 
with dignity and usefulness a large city block, one is tempted 
to take it for granted as a heritage from the past, like Columbia 
itself; but we owe the Teachers College to Miss Dodge more 
than to any other one person. I should be very false to her 
if I gave you the impression that she had done it all. Like 
every other great work, it represents the strivings and efforts of 
many devoted people; but, after all, in every enterprise there 
is one pivotal person, and no one who knows anything of the 
Teachers College will doubt for one moment that Miss Dodge 
was the pivotal person to whom we owe the Teachers College 
as it is to-day. 

Now let me tell you how that came to be; because in doing 
so very simply I can make clear to you, I think, the remarkable 
combination of qualities which made Miss Dodge the influential 
person that she was. 

In 1880 three or four young women, of whom she was one, 
perhaps twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, associated 
themselves in the Kitchen Garden Association. Their object was 
to teach household economy to poor girls so that they might 
understand better how to take care of a home when they came 
to have homes. Immediately two qualities showed themselves, 
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which remained with Miss Dodge to the last, earnestness and 
enthusiasm. If she had not been earnest, if she had not seen 
the seriousness of life and wanted to be of use in it, she never 
would have entered upon such an undertaking; and if she had 
not had enthusiasm, she might have put her hand to the plow, 
but she would soon have let go. 

Now those four young women received in their work some 
encouragement. There were plenty of pupils and there were 
some friends who helped to support it; but they very quickly 
learned two things, which I think betokened the presence in 
perhaps all of them, certainly in Miss Dodge, of three other 
qualities that are worthy of note. They learned first of all that 
kitchen gardening, or household economy, was only a very small 
fraction of a very large field; and they also learned that it was 
very, very difficult indeed to get teachers competent even to 
teach kitchen gardening in the way they thought it ought to be 
taught. So, then, we find them brought up to the problem that 
thus came up before them, a sort of problem coming out of the 
darkness of difficulties, like that beautiful thought of Blanco 
White in his great sonnet on “ The First Day and Night.” When 
he depicted the effect on Adam and Eve, of the coming on of 
darkness, you remember, he said of the first night, “And lo, 
creation widened to their view . . .” 

Now they found themselves in difficulty, in the clouds, as it 
were, and they did not know what to do. Then there came into 
play these other qualities, and first of all, great intelligence. They 
had the wit to perceive that, despite their difficulties, or perhaps, 
because of their difficulties, they were dealing with a little bit 
of a large problem instead of just attempting to carry on a 
philanthropic enterprise which might do a little good for a few 
years and then pass away. Having realized their problem with 
that sort of intelligence, Miss Dodge revealed, certainly, as per- 
haps the others did, a quality that is an essential part of all great- 
ness. The scripture says, you know, “ That he that would be 
great among you, must be as a little child”; and I sometimes 
think that that means that to be great, you must be teachable. 
Now, it was a notable quality with Miss Dodge to the very end, 
that she never thought that she knew very much about these 


things. She was always ready to learn; and so, finding herself 
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in the presence of this enlarging problem, she was willing to 
take good advice, and wise enough to know where to go for 
the advice. Then, you know, or at some time very early in 
her work, I am sure, there came to her a vision that the diffi- 
culties of this problem one day would be wisely dealt with; 
that there would be teachers who were capable, because they 
were trained, to teach household economy well; and to teach 
other industrial arts well; so that in three years from the foun- 
dation of the Kitchen Garden Association it had enlarged itself 
into the Industrial Education Association, and then a new thing 
happened. They perceived then, with their broader outlook, even 
more clearly than they had before, that it was hard to get 
teachers properly trained to give industrial education, not simply 
in a small field, but in the large field of all vocational training. 
And so this Industrial Education Association set to work to found 
a school that would teach such teachers ; and the inevitable thing 
happened again with people of that sort, they realized that what 
was true of industrial training was equally true of all kinds of 
teaching, that there was a lack of the most highly equipped teach- 
ers in every department in which good teaching was desired, and 
out of that came the Teachers College. 

It got its preliminary charter in 1889, nine years after the 
seed thought was put into the ground in the shape of this 
Kitchen Garden Association. In 1892 it received its permanent 
charter. In 1893 it became affiliated with Columbia, and later 
still more closely affiliated. 

For one reason or another, I think all of the original work- 
ers with Miss Dodge had by this time fallen away, and when 
Miss Dodge found herself with the college charter on her hands, 
then she had need of still other qualities. She had them; as 
her need was, so her day was. She needed, first of all, tremendous 
courage. Think of the courage necessary to establish a college 
for the new ideal, a college for a new purpose, and to build that 
up right here in the city of New York; but her courage, like 
the courage of a bird as it flies, was instinctive, and she flew 
towards her mark with a flight as undeviating as a migrating 
bird. Then she needed great perseverance, because you cannot 
found a college over night; and year after year, year after year, 
Miss Dodge was working for the Teachers College. She needed 
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other qualities and these other qualities came at her bidding. 
She developed the quality of leadership. I do not know of what 
that quality is composed, that capacity to lead, but I know what 
it does. We say that a leader must have magnetism, and cer- 
tainly he must. Anyone who is to lead in a great enterprise 
must have the capacity to inspire others, and that gift Miss 
Dodge had with all her other gifts. She inspired first one and 
then another, until she associated with herself many men and 
women under her guidance; and then she needed and had that 
absolute self-forgetfulness that makes the followers of a great 
leader think not so much of the leader as of the cause. They 
follow the leader because the leader to them embodies the cause. 
That leadership Miss Dodge gave to the Teachers College. Then 
she was so situated that she could give generously to it, and 
she gave of her means as freely as she gave of her life. 

When the Teachers College was first affiliated with Columbia 
University, there were 69 students in it, and about 300 who were 
not candidates for a degree. At the present time it is minister- 
ing to over 7,000 every year; where there were 69, there are 
now 2,000, and where there were 300 there are now 1,500, and 
others are reached in great multitudes through the summer 
school, and by extension teaching. There are in the college 
about 3 students sent by the government of India; there are 13 
Chinese students learning how to teach and trying to grasp the 
ideals of the college; there are students from Japan; there are 
students from many of the countries of Europe; there are stu- 
dents from South Africa and there are students from every state 
in the Union, and all its outlying possessions. 

That is the fruit of this little seed thought of Kitchen Garden- 
ing; Miss Dodge helped also to develop the flower, which was 
the Industrial Education Association; and this Teachers College 
is its rich fruit for the healing of the nations. 

I want you to realize that year after year men and women 
competently trained, not only for the household arts, but for 
all other industrial arts; and for instruction in the humanities, 
in the classics, in the mathematics, and in the natural sciences, 
are going out of that college up yonder on Morningside Heights 
into every school district of the United States. There is not 
to-day a force in the Union as great in its effect upon the popular 
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education of the United States as the Teachers College; and we 
owe that to our friend Miss Grace Dodge more than to any other 
one person, in memory of whom we are here. The Teachers 
College is only one of her monuments; but it is an enduring one, 
more enduring, as Horace said, than brass. 


IMPRESSIONS OF Miss DopcE 


BY LUCETTA DANIELL 


No account of Miss Dodge’s life would be complete which 
failed to give some consideration to the influences which led her 
into her lifelong work for girls and women or which did not 
include some mention of the more personal and intimate side of 
her life. 

Miss Dodge often said that her first impulse for all kinds of 
religious and social work was received as a young girl in her 
parents’ home where the great workers in all lines of social and 
religious uplift for the world were constantly received as familiar 
and valued friends. Such men as Dwight L. Moody, the great 
evangelist, Henry Drummond, and President Gilman made the 
Dodges’ home their headquarters whenever they visited New 
York and had an immense, though doubtless unconscious, influ- 
ence on a nature already committed by a long inheritance from 
both parents to a life of service for others. Mr. Moody espe- 
cially stirred her longing to give such service. 

One of her most notable characteristics was her tendency to 
assume personal responsibility for any recognized need. And it 
was this characteristic that led her to form her first club for 
working girls. As a girl herself, buying of the girl across the 
counter, her sympathetic imagination put her into that other’s 
place, and, as she said, “I felt ashamed that I had so much and 
she so little!”” This first club was the forerunner of the whole 
body of Working Girls’ Societies founded later in many states, 
and out of these in turn grew the vacation homes for girls. 
Equally characteristic of all the other movements she started 
was this tendency to grow,—to develop something new,—to have 
consequences. She always retained her personal relation to this 
first club, the Irene Club, named in memory of a young member 
who had died, and of whom Miss Dodge said, “ One of the most 
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beautiful characters I have ever known; I learned so much from 
her.” Until a few years ago two evenings every month were 
devoted to this club unfailingly, whatever the weather or other 
demands might be. How many volunteer workers have such a 
record! To a friend who protested once against Miss Dodge’s 
scanty annual fortnight of vacation, she said, “ But my club girls 
would miss me so much if I were gone longer,—and my friends 
there can have only a fortnight’s holiday,—why should I have 
more?” Her recipe for a successful club meeting is worth noting, 
—‘Always too few chairs, then they have to sit on the floor and 
it’s cosy!” She used to say, “I’m so happy with my club girls! 
I’m almost afraid of these learned college girls, they know so 
much. My club girls have not so much book knowledge and 
neither have I, but they have done so much living, and many 
of them have such fine characters that it is good to know and 
love them.” And girls felt at home with her because of her 
simplicity, her sincerity, the genuine delicacy and respect with 
which she treated them. A friend happened to be with her one 
day when she received a letter from one of her club girls 
enclosing five dollars in payment of a loan. Miss Dodge sighed 
and said, “Oh dear! And you see I must let her return it, al- 
though she has walked back and forth to her work to save car 
fares and repay me,—because she is very proud and would be 
unhappy and hurt if I did not take it.” 

Another strong impulse towards work for girls, and so for 
the homes of the country, was gained from her experience as 
the first woman on the Board of Education, to which she was 
appointed when she was twenty-seven years old by Mayor Grace, 
who had always known her and believed her to be the one woman 
to take this difficult post. Her father, while willing for ler to 
undertake this responsibility, insisted that some older woman 
must accompany her, and so Mrs. Richard Olney, an old friend 
of the family, was appointed with her. The shocking revela- 
tions of immorality existent in the schools at this time led her 
directly into work for the White Cross League, or social purity 
movement, and she has often said that Teachers College, with 
all its present world-wide influence, was the final outgrowth of 
a deep conviction that social purity must have its beginnings in 
the good home. The public schools were barren of anything 
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looking to this end, and so she associated others with herself 
in a movement to provide instruction in various aspects of home 
making, first through kitchen garden classes, and later, under the 
Industrial Education Association, through work in cooking, sew- 
ing, and housekeeping. 

But probably the most potent influence of all in determining 
Miss Dodge’s lifelong consecration to the needs of young women 
was the constant stream of individual girls sent to her from vari- 
ous sources for material or spiritual help, or friendly advice. 
Every kind of need, sorrow or sin through which womankind can 
suffer passed under her kindly ministrations, and with large- 
minded wisdom she generalized from the individual case and 
planned ways and means to prevent such waste for the girls of 
the future. Her deep interest in the organization of the Travel- 
ers’ Aid Association, to insure the safety of young women pass- 
ing through the railroad stations of our great cities; in the Vice 
Commission of two years back; in the American College for 
Girls at Constantinople; and finally in the various departments 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, religious and edu- 
cational work, amusements, lunch rooms and housing,—all her 
interest in such things as these is directly the result of her ex- 
perience in dealing with individual girls and sympathetically 
entering into the special needs of each. 

A few incidents in the early history of Teachers College gave 
Miss Dodge so much pleasure to relate that it seems almost im- 
possible not to include them here. One is of the day when 
the small chairs were being carried into the house on 11th 
Street which was to be the temporary home of the kitchen gar- 
den. Miss Helen Burns, the superintendent and only worker, 
was assisting the drayman when a sweet faced child with yellow 
braids about her head stopped in passing and offered to help. 
And she not only helped them, but eagerly joined the first class 
formed. And this was Amy Schiissler! Another story Miss 
Dodge enjoyed telling was concerning the opening of the Indus- 
trial Education Association at 9 University Place. Announce- 
ments had been sent to all the public schools in the neighborhood 
that on a certain afternoon classes in cooking, sewing, car- 
pentry and drawing would be opened. But the whole thing 
was experimental and all were nervously apprehensive that 
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it would be a failure. If no children appeared and the classes 
were not filled, the directors would have to close the doors of 
the association and reopen as a woman’s hotel in the hope of 
recovering the heavy rental assumed. It was a crucial day. Miss 
Dodge spent the morning sitting about on barrels and boxes, 
overseeing the hanging of pictures and last preparations gen- 
erally and then went home to luncheon. At the hour set for 
the opening she returned with an anxious heart. As she ap- 
proached University Place she became conscious of a steady 
uproar of voices and found herself struggling through a mob 
of children that filled the sidewalks and the street from curb to 
curb and flowed around the corner into Eighth Street. The steps 
were impassable and she finally had to enlist the aid of a police 
officer to get her through the crowd of disappointed youngsters 
pounding on the door and clamoring for admittance to classes 
long since filled to overflowing! 

Miss Dodge always took pleasure in speaking of the removal 
of Teachers College to the 120th Street site,—a step desirable 
in almost every way, but seeming to sign the death warrant of the 
young and highly prized alliance with Columbia University, then 
in its old quarters on 44th Street. Miss Dodge’s own account 
follows: 

“A Committee on Site and Building had been appointed from 
the Trustees, and this Committee had spent some weeks in study- 
ing localities, etc. They met one afternoon to report. The Chair- 
man, Mr. Trask, said, ‘ We have decided that it would be well 
to think of certain lots in West 120th Street,’ and gave many 
reasons why they seemed so desirable, but added, ‘ What is the 
use of thinking or talking of the matter when we have no money 
for land, much less for buildings, and certainly will not go into 
debt?’ Mr. Vanderbilt asked a few questions, and in a quiet 
way, said, ‘Telegraph now to the agent and say that if we 
can have the twenty lots for cash $100,000 we will take them, and 
I will pay the $100,000.’ Within forty-eight hours the surprising 
announcement was made that Columbia University had bought 
the old Bloomingdale property and would move opposite the lots 
on West 120th Street. The widening of 120th Street was also 
announced, and the lots purchased for us by Mr. Vanderbilt 
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twenty-four hours earlier were worth $200,000, or double the 
price paid for them.” 

Another story Miss Dodge loved to tell was of the anxious 
time when the western lots fronting Broadway, where the Horace 
Mann and Thompson buildings now stand, were offered for sale 
by the owners and Miss Dodge as treasurer was straining every 
nerve in vain to raise the amount necessary to keep them from 
passing irrevocably out of our control. A day or two before they 
were to be sold, a cablegram from New Zealand from Mr. James 
H. Jones announced a totally unexpected gift of $20,000—enough 
to save the day. 

All who came into close association with Miss Dodge will pay 
tribute to certain personal qualities which she possessed to a very 
rare degree. One of the most striking of these was the combina- 
tion of ability to handle the largest world questions in masterly 
fashion, and yet to give unfailing attention to small details when 
they were to contribute in any way to the welfare or gratification 
of others. She was never too busy to send the note of apprecia- 
tion for the smallest courtesy, or to plan ahead for flowers for 
some sick person of whom she had only casually heard. And 
the writer well remembers one beautiful drive when Miss Dodge 
was quite uneasy at the end for fear she might be five minutes 
late for the twilight reading before the fire on which a little boy 
cousin was counting. She never broke a promise, she was never 
late at appointments,—she had some marvelous system of records 
which enabled her to recall on a given date a kindness done just 
a year before and offer to repeat it. Her selflessness was so 
genuine that she did not know she possessed it, and so entire 
that she gladly and readily surrendered to the care of others any 
piece of work into which she had put her whole heart, as soon 
as she saw that it had arrived at a point where it would profit 
most by their special contribution. She held positive views on 
every subject, her own road was definitely marked out, but her 
liberality for the views of others was truly astonishing, and her 
money benefactions were only one phase of a generosity which 
permeated her whole being. 

But the tribute that would without question be dearest to her 
heart if she could read what has been written of her would be 
a recognition of the fact that it was the steadfast consecration 
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of her life to the ideal of the life of Christ that transformed 
a nature which, though generous and lovable, was unusually 
strong, masterful, impatient and very human, into a character of 
such combined sweetness and strength as to prove without doubt, 
even to those who shared her daily life—perhaps most of all to 
them—the power of such an ideal faithfully followed. And 
this is her greatest gift to us all. 


Miss Dopce’s Last MESSAGE TO TEACHERS COLLEGE STUDENTS? 


When I was asked to come and talk to you to-day, my dear 
friends, | wondered what I should talk about. I did not seem 
to have any particular message. But I think that in these sad 
times, when so many of our friends across the water are in 
great anxiety and trouble, we need more than ever before the 
Christmas spirit, which seems to me especially the spirit of quiet- 
ness and peace. That is the Christmas message, you know,— 
peace and quietness, and it is the message I should like to bring 
to you to-day. 

When Miss Miller asked me to come and talk to you again, 
I asked her what I should say. And she said to talk about the 
same thing I did last year,—health—and I think getting this 
peace in our hearts is better for our health than anything else 
we can do, better even than an operation! So many times we 
forget this peace and quietness which may be ours for the 
asking, and we are so anxious to accomplish all that we came 
to Teachers College for and to get all the knowledge we can, 
that we lose out of our daily lives some of these most valuable 
things. I remember the first time this chapel was ever used. 
Standing here talking to you, my dear friends, brings it all back 
to me so clearly. That was the memorial service for Mrs. Wil- 
liams, whose beautiful and wonderful life meant so much to the 
College in those early days. And the dear friends who have 
gone to Heaven make Heaven seem so near to us, and they 
seem so near. We love them still and they love us. They know 
what peace and quietness in the heart can mean to our daily 
lives. It is so hard to get it and to keep it, you know. Some- 


1 An informal talk by Miss Dodge at a combined meeting of the Teachers 
College Christian Associations held in Milbank Chapel, December 11, 1914, 
as compiled from the recollections of several hearers. 
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times when I wake in the morning, I wonder if I can have peace 
enough to go around among the things that are waiting for me, 
and there are times when I have to strive to get the peace which 
will help me through the day. But I try to go out of my room 
possessed of the spirit of peace and quietness. Whatever hap- 
pens will be God’s will. He knows best. All we have to do 
is to trust the Heavenly Father. He has been so good to us. 
Faith in Him brings quietness and peace. 

Then we must be careful about our health. We must be sure 
we have sleep enough. Some of us do not have enough. We 
think we can get along without it, but we must have it if we 
are going to do our work well and keep well. I wonder how 
many hours of sleep you need. They say some people need 
seven hours, but I need eight hours. And do we all realize 
that when we lie down at night there may be some people, per- 
haps some one in the very next room, who can not sleep because 
of something we have said or done? The influence that we 
radiate is felt by people somewhere all the time, even when we 
are asleep. 

And if we do not have peace in our own hearts, we can not 
give peace to others. Don’t you know how some people are 
always in a hurry, always so restless, and then how other people 
always give us such a feeling of rest and quiet and peace? I 
remember two women I used to go to see. One was Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell. Everything about her was so orderly 
and quiet and restful; she always had everything ready on her 
desk for you when you went in, your business was done in a 
few minutes, and you could come away feeling rested and helped. 
Then there was another friend to whom I used to go on busi- 
ness, and she was always in a hurry, and everything was in 
confusion, and you came away feeling as though you had been 
pricked all over,—it was all so unrestful, no peace anywhere. 
I have often thought of Bishop Lawrence, that busy man, coming 
all the way from Boston to sit in front of my fire and talk about 
Wellesley, the matter that was nearest his heart. He sat there 
talking as quietly as though he had all the time in the world. 
And in fifteen minutes he had finished his business, and then 
he left. 

It is very hard sometimes to keep peace in our hearts and 
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to have faith, especially at times when we are so anxious about 

| our friends on the other side, some of our friends in the college J 
at Constantinople, and perplexities here at home. But we know 
if that all we have to do is to trust the Heavenly Father. We 
Fi have always a friend there. He is so good. Many times in the 
history of our College we have had periods of doubt and anxiety, 
but just as in the past all has come out right, so we have faith 
that it will now. We must have faith in Him. And so this is 

. my New Year’s wish for you, my dear friends, that you may all | 
carry peace with you. 

. I used to be able to have all the students at my home when 

| the College was smaller. But now the College has grown so 
large, there are so many of you, that I have not room enough for 

even one club. I could not get you all into my home. I have ' 
to limit myself to having the foreign students as my personal 

guests. They can still come to me and I am so glad to see them. 

Here are two of my friends right here in front of me now. We , 
have grown so large that we cannot all meet in any one place. 

Our friends are to be found all over the world. Dean Russell 

wanted to be here to-day, but he had to go to Maryland. And 

while we are meeting here, he is meeting with a group of our 

graduates in Baltimore. These friends of the College are carry- 

ing out the ideals we all believe in, wherever they are. 1 was 

never educated as you are. I never had an M. A., because I 

had to work. But I got my education by working with people. 

I can not have you all at my home, but I can come here and 

see you, and you can see me,—I am big enough for you all to 

see me! And though I can not call each of you by name, you 

are all my friends, and I love you all. 


THE VARIED ACTIVITIES OF Miss DopcE 


It is almost impossible to recount all Miss Dodge’s activities, 
but it may safely be said that they all had their source in her 
interest in the lives of girls. With their welfare at heart, she 
busied herself with schools and colleges for them, a Christian. 
association for them, and clubs, recreations and homes for them, 
seeking everywhere their development or their protection. 

Teachers College was founded by her. She gave later the 
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Household Arts building and equipment, finished in I910, a 
gift of approximately $500,000. She founded and supported the 
students’ emergency fund and supported all religious and social 
efforts of the College. She was a trustee of the College from 
its founding until her death, treasurer for eighteen years, from 
1893 until 1911, and served as chairman or member of important 


* committees throughout its history. Her legacy to Teachers Col- 


lege amounted to $515,000 and one-sixth of the residuary estate. 
Her other school interest was connected with the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople, of which she was at the 
time of her death president of the board of trustees. 

As a loyal supporter of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, she contributed to the new Lexington Avenue building, 
established the training school in New York City for Y. W. C. A. 
secretaries, and served as President of the National Board from 
its organization eight years ago until her death. She and her 
brother gave $625,000 in the recent Y. M. C. A.-Y. W. C. A. 
$4,000,000 campaign and she left a legacy to the Association 
of $700,000. 

The working girls’ clubs which are so numerous in New York 
to-day are the outcome of Miss Dodge’s first club, the Irene 
Club; she was one of the founders of the Girls’ Public School 
Athletic League in 1905, and founded the National Vigilance 
Committee about the same time; she organized the Travelers’ Aid 
Association in 1907. She was a staunch supporter of the Amer- 
ican Committee for the Abolition of State Regulation of Vice 
and of the American Purity Alliance. As the first woman mem- 
ber ever elected to the New York school board (1886-1889), she 
was largely instrumental in introducing industrial education into 
the public schools, and served in an important capacity on the 
Committee on Evening Schools. A library in Riverdale and its 
subsequent Neighborhood Association owe their origin to Miss 
Dodge. 
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ORAL LATIN AND ITS RELATION TO THE DIRECT 
METHOD 


BY GONZALEZ LODGE 


“How much time should be devoted to oral Latin in the 
high school?” has become a burning question during the last 
few years, especially since the direct method of teaching has 
become prominent; but oral Latin, in reality, is no new thing 
and its beginnings must be looked for in the system of instruction 
in use at the revival of learning. Then the oral use of Latin 
by both pupil and teacher was more important than the written 
study of it. 

In the universities on the Continent, and particularly in German 
Gymnasien, Latin was spoken to a considerable extent until 
very recently, and even in other places the use of Latin as a 
spoken tongue has not been unknown. In the Roman Catholic 
colleges, even in this country, Latin has continued to be a medium 
of instruction and lecture, and some subjects have often been 
presented in Latin alone. This practice still prevails to a limited 
extent in Roman Catholic institutions, but in all other colleges, 
universities or schools it has become more and more rare until 
now, even in the German seminars, Latin has been almost en- 
tirely given up. 

Along with this change in our attitude toward the oral use 
of Latin has come a change in our attitude toward the purpose 
of its study in the schools, and for a hundred years the chief, 
though not the only, claim made by teachers of Latin has been 
its value as a disciplinary study. It has ceased to be looked 
upon as a practical medium of communication and the methods 
of teaching have been modified accordingly. This influenced also 
the attitude of our teachers towards modern languages. Many 
teachers of modern languages in the last generation had had no 
practical training in speaking these tongues. Situated so far 
from the homes of these languages they applied the methods in 
vogue in the teaching of the classical languages to French and 
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German until those languages became, like Latin and Greek, 
essentially disciplinary studies. 

However, with the increase in the ease of communication 
between this country and Europe, and with the increase in the 
number of emigrants, from Germany particularly, a change has 
come over the teaching of the modern languages in this country 
and it has come to be recognized that the primary object in teach- 
ing them should be to make the students able to use them, at least 
to a certain extent. This change has also been furthered in large 
measure by the experiments set on foot in Germany, particularly 
at Frankfort, in the teaching of modern languages, there French 
and English. 

The teachers of Latin in their turn have not been able to 
escape the influence of the modern languages, and, consequently, 
we have seen modifications, during the last thirty years, which 
would have seemed revolutionary to Latin teachers of fifty 
years ago. 

The fact that Latin was regarded primarily as a disciplinary 
and cultural study and not as a practical one, led to certain atti- 
tudes of mind on the part of college instructors which have had 
important bearing on the teaching in the schools. Thus, if 
Latin was not to be spoken there was no apparent need of em- 
ploying such material as would apply only to the spoken tongue. 
Then again, the study of the language should be preliminary to 
the later study of literature, and finally the study of the language 
should lead to a better appreciation of the elements of English 
style. 

The last point may be left almost out of consideration be- 
cause no practical results have been gained in this direction. 
The hostile critic who remarked regarding the classical pro- 
fessors in one of our oldest universities that they in their speech 
and style were examples of what the classics were supposed not 
to teach, stated, perhaps without intending it, with fair accuracy 
the condition in this respect throughout the country. 

The view that the study of Latin should be the introduction 
to the study of Latin literature has dominated the choice of 
the curriculum imposed upon the secondary schools by the col- 
leges; for, if pupils were to study Latin literature they could 
not waste time by paying too much attention to the colloquial 
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tongue. Hence the first reading became Caesar, the second 
Cicero, the third Vergil, etc. This curriculum with various 
minor modifications has now been followed for nearly a cen- 
tury and we have for a number of years been able to judge it 
by the results. These results have been satisfactory neither to 
the teachers of the classics nor to those who have studied them. 
In fact some of the most bitter opposition to classical teaching 
has arisen from those who have been through a complete classical 
course and who, according to their statements, have failed to 
get any benefits therefrom. The famous utterance of Charles 
Francis Adams in the seventies, although more recently repented 
of by the author, was taken up by many who had not had a 
classical training but whose volubility and impudence blinded the 
educational public to the shallowness of their claims to authority ; 
and, as a result, no professed educator in recent years has been 
too ignorant or too inexperienced or too unsuccessful to lift 
up his heel against the teaching of Latin. 

Now under such stimulus as this, Latin teachers have been 
diligently examining the whole subject for many years. Dis- 
cipline, or rather gymnastics, is not in itself a soul-satisfying 
pursuit. Its elements of interest are very few and when meas- 
ured by the new doctrine of interest the classics have fared badly 
in the general estimation. They admittedly make a greater 
demand upon the pupil, as well as upon the teacher, than any 
other subject unless possibly, mathematics, while the results are 
apparently smaller. The cultural results, too, have been far to 
seek, though this criticism reflects primarily on the college. 

In looking around for means to bring back that interest in 
the classics which had practically disappeared under the old 
system of gerund grinding (as it was called), effective teachers 
took at once into consideration the changes in the teaching of 
modern languages and they concluded that if modern languages 
could be vivified by making them really alive why should not 
an attempt be made to do the same with Latin? In the early 
seventies Dr. L. Sauveur made a considerable reputation by 
following a system of instruction based on the use of Latin as a 
spoken tongue and his “ Talks with Caesar, De bello Gallico ” are 
surprisingly anticipatory of some of the practices of the present- 
day direct method. Also, as early as 1886, one of our most dis- 
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tinguished secondary Latin teachers, Professor Collar, made, as 

an important part of his Beginner’s Latin Book, a series of 
colloquia or conversations for the purpose of keeping pupils 

| from the assumption that Latin was a dead language. This 
move of Professor Collar was followed up here and there 
throughout the country, and appears occasionally in other books, 
but, for some time, it made but little impression. Such a feature 
could in the nature of the case be only a temporary diversion 
for the class. It was sure to arouse considerable interest in 
the students when properly handled, but in all its essentials it 
was merely an addition to the regular study and not any part 
of it. Pupils never got any real control of the language. The 
questions and answers were learned and translated as was the 
rest of the reading material and practically no effort was made 

to develop spontaneous question and answer between teacher 

and pupils. The old system which regarded Latin as a disci- 
plinary study—a mental puzzle—still dominated, and while modi- 
fications in the method of presentation of material appeared in 
every successive beginner’s book, the main principle remained 
unchanged. Latin remained essentially as it had been for a 
century—a language to be learned through the eye and not 
through the ear. 

It is true there had been other oral features; that is, para- 
digms had been taught by many teachers by a viva voce method; 
there were, in many cases, paradigm bees in the classes, and 
the pupils were required not only to write their exercises on 
the blackboard, but to recite them aloud. There had also been 
a considerable amount of reading Latin aloud, but this practice 
had been steadily decreasing until it had practically disappeared— 
a condition which prevails, even at the present time, for diligent 
inquiries into the schools of almost any neighborhood will show 
that very little Latin is heard in any of the classes, 

About ten years ago the rapid decay of classical studies in 
England led earnest teachers there to consider whether they had 
not also fallen into ruts as had been the case in this country. 
As a result a movement was begun, which has now assumed 
: pretty large proportions, to vivify Latin—to make it actually 
alive—by teaching it as if it were to be used as a regular means 
of communication, as a living language. The movement has 
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spread to this country and has aroused a considerable amount of 
discussion. 

Now let us see what are the characteristics of this direct 
method. The principle underlying it is that pupils should begin 
from the first lesson to use Latin; that the appeal should be 
made primarily to the ear as is the case with every living lan- 
guage, and that this appeal to the ear should only be supported 
by the appeal to the eye. Further, the pupils should be given 
from the very start only that which they were prepared to use 
at once and continuously ; therefore, as far as possible, the atmos- 
phere of the whole class room should be Latin. Explanations 
should be given in Latin, ideas should be expressed in Latin, 
and English should not be resorted to under any circumstances. 

The immediate difficulty, as could be foreseen, was twofold: 
first, the lack of teachers prepared to carry on such a method; 
second, the lack of text-books and the materials for teaching. 

After some years of trial by those who were devoted to the 
movement a summer school was organized which has now been 
held for three summers with most encouraging, in fact enthusi- 
astic, results, and the movement in England has ceased to be an 
experimental one and has developed and spread amazingly. 

The lack of material has been, in some respects, a more 
serious difficulty because it was recognized at the start that if 
proper progress was to be made, rigid system must be adhered 
to. The old method of teaching, despite its many defects, was 
systematic, thorough and complete. If this direct method could . 
not also be systematic, thorough and complete, it was bound to 
fail when the test came. If, by this method, the classics could 
not be better taught with greater success and reach a wider 
public, there was no particular incentive toward adopting it. 

For some years the chief center of experimentation was in 
the Perse School, Cambridge, England, and only two years ago 
did the first text-book giving the systematic presentation appear. 
The first American text-book appeared as recently as last 
September. 

Every one admits that the chief difficulties in Latin are the 
forms and the syntax; these must be committed to memory. 
Whether they are more easily committed to memory by special 
effort or by repeated practice in the use of the forms may, 
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perhaps, be open to dispute, but one thing is certain: that the 
second method is immensely superior in animation and power 
to the first. 

The first lesson in the direct method consists of an exercise, 
or formula, as it is called, which introduces the present tense 
of verbs of the four conjugations. It is done by question and 
answer and the movements are acted by every pupil. The work 
then develops according to a definite system of paradigms and 
syntax, simple at the very beginning, growing more and more 
complex as the days go on. A large and important element is 
the part taken by the pupils themselves, for when they go to 
the board, or open a door, or close a window, or do the thousand 
and one things which are commonly done in a class room, they 
explain, in every case, what they are doing. One hears no 
English. In a very short time the teacher begins to tell the pupils 
short stories and they in turn are required to give these back 
to the teacher, sometimes orally, sometimes in written form. 
There is not the same reply expected. Different pupils return 
the stories in very different forms. Imagination, in this case, 
plays a very important element and one of the interesting results 
of this teaching is the display, on the part of the pupils, of their 
own power of initiative. In due time pupils come to the actual 
reading of Latin. Here, too, the medium is Latin. They do 
not translate into English. The lesson is first prepared: that is 
to say, is read over with the class by the teacher. Words that 
are obscure or unknown to the pupils are explained, in Latin 
always, though sometimes dumb show or gesticulation or any 
other simple non-English way is employed. The pupils are tested 
as to their knowledge of what is being read by their ability to 
give back the content to the teacher in their own words and 
by their ability to vary the thoughts in structure and in order. 
After a while errors made by the pupils are pointed out by 
other pupils and the statement is confirmed by many observers 
that the activity and interest in the class room is remarkable, 
as is the ability of the pupils to detect their own and their fellows’ 
mistakes. 

After many months devoted to this kind of study the most 
important part of the whole training—in the minds of many 
teachers, both English and American—is reached, viz.: the trans- 
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lation from Latin into English. This is no longer a crude means 
for finding out whether the pupil knows the general meaning of 
his Latin, but, that stage having already been passed, it is an 
exercise aimed to teach him to produce English that will show an 
idiomatic handling of the native tongue to offset the idiomatic 
foreign tongue, 

Various demonstrations of this direct method have been made 
in the United States, but under conditions radically different 
from those found in England, and the question as to the employ- 
ment of this method, therefore, must be treated quite inde- 
pendently of the English experience. It may be well to advert 
to some of the objections that have been raised to the direct 
method. 

In the first place it is said to require more time than the 
other. This is unquestionably true of the earlier years. Cer- 
tainly pupils taught by the direct method seem at present not 
to be able to cover the same amount of ground in the first two 
years that they have been accustomed to cover by the old method. 
The old method required that the first year should be devoted 
to the beginner’s book, the second to the study of Caesar. 
Pupils taught by the direct method are not ready to begin the 
study of Caesar at the beginning of the second year. We have 
not tried it in this country long enough to know how the 
results will stand at the end of the second and third years. 
The statement is made that according to the experience of the 
English schools the growth in power on the part of the pupils 
by the end of the second year is such that in the third and fourth 
they can readily cover not only the ground that is usually cov- 
ered with us but a great deal more, and, therefore, the claim 
is made, that at the end of the four years those who have been 
taught properly by the direct method should have a better com- 
mand of Latin and have read more than those who have fol- 
lowed the old plan. This is as yet only a claim, not a demon- 
strated fact in the United States. In the only schools that I know 
of where the direct method has been put into operation only 
two years have elapsed since the beginning, and the criticism 
that the pupils could not cover the amount of ground they would 
otherwise have covered, seems to have been justified. Most 
teachers are, therefore, inclined to grant that the same amount of 
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work can not be done in the early years—a thoroughly scientific 
attitude, as must be admitted. 

Then, too, there has been a great deal of incredulity on the 
part of American teachers as to the thoroughness of the prepara- 
tion in the first two years. I do not regard this incredulity as 
having any particular justification. My experience, after visiting 
hundreds of classes, has been that thoroughness in the acquisi- 
tion of forms and vocabulary is conspicuous by its absence in 
almost all of our schools. My experience as a teacher of teach- 
ers is that by far the larger proportion of our college graduates 
in Latin has had a very unsatisfactory preliminary training. This 
experience is confirmed by that of many other observers. Thor- 
oughness is certainly not the result of the present system. It 
is doubtful whether in any case the direct method would be less 
thorough, but its advocates in this country are taking particular 
care to meet this objection by the continual drill on the paradigms, 

Many critics object that the vocabulary that must of necessity 
be used in the earlier years is a remote vocabulary when com- 
pared with that of the subsequent reading. This criticism will 
not bear examination. It is true that a certain proportion of 
the words necessary for common conversational teaching are 
words that would not occur in Caesar, Cicero or Vergil, at 
least in that part which is read in the schools, but the total 
number of such words is very small and almost all of them will 
appear in Terence and Plautus and other authors read in col- 
lege. If the common things of life were discussed to any large 
extent in the class room the criticism would be justified, but, as 
a rule, such matters are excluded and the substance of the work 
involves ideas and occasions that are of universal value and 
therefore entail no serious loss to the pupils. 

The further criticism is made that pupils trained by the direct 
method will not be prepared to pass the examinations for entrance 
to college. This criticism has not yet been subjected to test 
but there is such a strong tendency now towards removing the 
restrictions of reading in the high schools and laying the emphasis 
on power to read at sight that this criticism, even if it has any 
weight, will bear less and less heavily as time goes on. If this 
should result in a further modification of college entrance require- 
ments along the line of common sense it would be a great triumph. 
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Experimentation with the text-book provided by the English 
schools, issued two years ago, has shown that it is not well 
adapted to American needs. It presupposes a younger child than 
ours and the criticism is freely made that if the text-book is 
followed a great deal of time is wasted. Such a criticism will 
result, of course, in text-books better adapted to our own needs 
(an attempt to remedy this defect has been made in the recently 
published American text-book), but it may be pointed out that 
in any lesson the teacher is under no obligation to restrict his 
exercise to the material of the day. He can amplify it to any 
extent that his class can stand. 

An almost insuperable obstacle to the introduction of this 
method in the United States is the lack of teachers qualified to 
use it. It is a remarkable condition that of all the teachers 
who profess to teach Latin in the United States hardly one in 
a hundred can understand a Latin sentence through the ear. 
Latin teachers of long experience, after sitting through an hour 
in my conversation class, have come up to me and confessed with 
shame and a sense of hopelessness that they could hardly under- 
stand a single word. Now, of course, this does not mean what 
it would seem to mean. It means only that these teachers have 
had no experience in hearing the language. They have always 
seen what they were going to interpret. The majority have not 
even heard Latin read in their own classes. There is, however, 
a serious obstacle in the fact that so many of our teachers are 
so badly trained in the language itself, not to speak of the 
oral handling of it. 

One of the officers of the New York Board of Education is 
said to have claimed as a serious obstacle to the adoption of the 
new entrance requirements in Latin, which laid particular stress 
vpon translation at sight, that in the smaller high schools in 
the State of New York few teachers were competent to prepare 
pupils to read Latin at sight. 

This is a very unfortunate situation. Its explanation is simple. 
During the last twenty years there has been a very rapid increase 
in our high schools and this increase has required a very large 
number of teachers in Latin and a large number of these teach- 
ers have gone into teaching without adequate preparation. That 
condition will remedy itself in time but even in the case of those 
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teachers who really desire to use Latin orally there is the very 
serious handicap of having no opportunity to practice it. It is 
one thing to speak to a class in Latin so that they can under- 
stand you—it is another thing to listen to some one else speaking 
and understand him. This drawback will continue unless the 
Latin teachers in any one high school where this method may 
be adopted make it a practice to get together and talk with 
each other in Latin. In that way not merely fluency would be 
gained but also a much firmer grip on the language itself. 
There is no means known to me to show more clearly the 
inherent difficulties in Latin teaching than the direct method, 
for I have had teachers of experience in my conversation class 
who, when they wished to express themselves in Latin, were so 
occupied in eliciting from the obscure regions of their minds 
the necessary words, that they forgot all distinctions of tense, 
person, gender and mood, which we expect the pupils of our 
schools to bear in mind. When it was necessary to use indirect dis- 
course in their conversation they were often hopelessly befogged. 
The direct method is certain, if it is adopted, to eliminate 
gradually from our corps of teachers all but those who are 
exceptionally capable and this will necessarily result in a great 
improvement in the teaching and, as a consequence, in a great 
revival of interest on the part of pupils. Meanwhile, however, 
under the influence of this direct movement, a great stimulus has 
been given to the use of Latin orally in the class room under 
our present conditions and many teachers are attempting to 
introduce oral features, as they may be called, in their teaching, 
not only such features as the colloquia of Professor Collar, re- 
ferred to above, but also the giving of commands and directions 
in Latin, and the telling of short stories, the acting of little dia- 
logues between members of the class, the production of plays, etc. 
Now the question might naturally arise to what extent—on 
the assumption that our present four years’ course is to be 
retained in the main—such oral features should be introduced. 
It stands to reason that if they are to have any real value, and 
not merely serve as temporary means of stimulating interest, they 
must be introduced with some system. The present suggestions 
do not aim at any completeness. 
1. The paradigms may be taught in sentence rather than in 
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single forms in connection with the use of any text-books. Thus 
a sentence like Agricola bonus filiae pulchrae rosam dat may 
be varied in many ways by changing the numbers and tenses of 
the verb form. 

2. When English sentences are to be translated into Latin at 
home the class exercise might consist of different sentences in- 
volving the same material as to syntax and vocabulary to be 
translated at dictation, and corrected by the class. 

3. The pupils might be asked to form new Latin sentences 
from the day’s exercises, to be recited aloud and translated at 
hearing by their fellows. 

4. The teacher might tell short Latin stories to be written 
down and returned, or to be listened to and the substance re- 
turned the next day. These might be read aloud and corrected. 

5. The pupils might be asked to come prepared to relate in 
Latin some event of the day’s experience. 

6. When the period of connected reading comes, the pupils 
might be asked to tell in their own Latin the substance of what 
they have read. If the narrative is dramatic, a little scene might 
be enacted, the pupils taking different parts. 

7. Little pieces of verse or prose might be memorized and 
recited at intervals, 

8. Even when no one of these devices is employed, the trans- 
lation of the day’s lesson might be done at hearing—one pupil 
reading, another translating. If this takes up too much time 
the teacher might do some of the reading aloud. It is needless 
to say that such exercises give a means of correcting a pupil’s 
reading habits and is good for his general training. 

These devices may be objected to as time wasting. They need 
not be—nor would they be—if not overdone. But until we get 
rid of the idea that so much ground is to be covered, and get 
a firm hold on the idea that Latin must be a delight as well as 
a training, and that a pupil whose ambition is touched is a better 
pupil than one who must be driven, real progress seems doubtful. 

No one should, however, mistake these oral features for the 
direct method. They will continue to remain accidental features 
of great value, if judiciously used; but, after all, only a gilding 
of the pill. The direct method aims to transform the pill into 
an essential and enjoyable article of food. 
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DESIGNS FROM PRIMITIVE AMERICAN MOTIFS 
BY ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 


Primitive American art was chosen this year for special study 
in the courses in Art Structure. Any kind of design would have 
served us for observation of the ways of building art-form, 
and for experience in creating harmonies of line and color. This 
year, however, is a particularly appropriate time for remember- 
ing the ancient American peoples whose art is almost the only 
record left us of their civilization. Their descendants in the 
Southwest were still producing their art until a few years ago. 
The trader with his cheap wares has now invaded every region 
of the two continents. He has collected the handiwork created 
with such loving toil, and has replaced it with tin, glass, calico 
and sham of every sort. The Indians have no need now to 
weave blankets,—they can buy cheap imitations with zigzags on 
them. They can, however, weave rugs, but the designs are 
dictated by the trader. Formerly the design was a prayer,—a 
symbolism which was the personal expression of the maker. 

Fortunately, before this destruction of native art had gained 
such headway our pioneer explorers and students of ethnology 
had begun that work for which the world will ever be grateful. 
Some went among the Indians, lived with them, were even 
adopted into the tribe, for the sake of discovering the meaning 
of customs and ceremonies, and the significance of their art. 
Others gave themselves to the interpretation and comparison of 
Indian languages, still others to the difficult task of exploring 
ruins in perilous and almost inaccessible places. These labors are 
going on now, every year adding to the sum of our knowledge 
of these far-off civilizations of a vast antiquity. 

The fruit of their work is to be seen in the museums of the 
country, in the form of objects of art and craft, of models and 
of illustrated writings. 

In New York we have the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory where students may become familiar with the design, the 
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painting, the sculpture, the architecture, the household arts and 
the symbolism of prehistoric America. Experts on the museum 
staff are ready to give us the benefit of their experience, and 
by interpretation and advice to bring us a better understanding 
of this mysterious art of the past. 

So far, American art schools have not made much use of these 
collections of prehistoric and primitive American works, but it 
is time for us to realize their educational importance. 

Profiting by the opportunity, we have attempted, at Teachers 
College, to catch a little of the spirit of this natural and naive 
art, and to clothe it anew for the purposes of our own day. We 
did not wish to imitate it, but rather to practice designing, for a 
time, under the spell of it. 


Wuy Srupy PRIMITIVE DEsIGN? 


For a reason like that of the explorer,—to find out something 
of its origin, structure, meaning and beauty; and to see what 
light it sheds upon the nature of design in general. 

Our American schools of design are based upon those of 
Europe, and until recently the work in decoration over there 
has been chiefly in “ period styles.” The academic architects 
and decorators have insisted upon this to such an extent that we 
find ourselves,—as to building, and design—a nation of imita- 
tors. To the uninitiated I may say that “period style” means 
design of the building, the interiors, the furniture and the pattern 
belonging to some particular epoch, as the Greek, Moorish, 
Gothic, Georgian, Colonial, etc., with their many subdivisions. 
In Europe they have become so desperately tired of the “ period 
style” that they have started independent schools—notably in 
Austria. Sometimes they revert to the simplicities of peasant 
art,’ sometimes attempt the fantastic like “ L’Art Nouveau ’?; 
again they base design upon the straight line*® or the circle*; or 
throwing off all trammels, traditions and technique, invite every- 
body to design as freely and fearlessly as children.’ These inde- 


1 Godfrey Blount, Haslemere, England. 

2S. Bing, Paris. 

3 Josef Hoffmann, Vienna. 

4 Art schools, Zurich, Switzerland. 

5M. Poiret, Paris; Roger Fry, the Omega workshops, London. 
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pendents are having an enormous influence towards simplicity, 
originality and free color, but in the main the “ period style” 
still holds the fort. 

In America there are also independents who have done much 
to free house design, furniture and decoration from the “ period ” 
superstition, but we are still timid. We are progressives in 
politics and general education but stand-patters in art. We 
plant Gothic and classic in the most incongruous places and 
employ trade decorators who have never attained to more than 
a mechanical repetition of period styles. 

It is time for us to throw off these shackles and endeavor to 
express ourselves in our own way. Our design should be dis- 
tinctively American. We ought to create a new period style for 
our own needs. 

As a step toward this, let us study the art that was here before 
us, not to copy it, but to see if it expressed something of this 
country’s nature and life. Here is an art that grew up on our 
soil,—from the outline design on a clay pot to the sculptured 
temples, from a woven mat to perfectly wrought tapestry. What 
may we learn from it? 


Some Resutts oF WorK IN PRIMITIVE AMERICAN DESIGN 


In a course in Art Structure we try to get to the very foun- 
dations of art and to have experience in building up both designs 
and pictures. There are but a few things to teach concerning 
form and color but those few things must be presented over and 
over again from simple to advanced problems. For example, the 
designer who is not content with mere imitations of nature or 
of “egg-and-dart” ad infinitum finds that he must think of 
sizes, placing, motion, balance, contrast, color feeling, etc. 

He finds that all design, historic and prehistoric, grows out 
of treating a space in various ways, and that he must have 
experience in this if he is to do anything strong and personal. 
He takes a space, gives it dimensions, lighting, texture and color, 
and discovers that he has learned something of the structure 
of art and that he may apply it to concrete problems of decora- 
tion or handicraft. 

These processes of evolving design are easily seen in primitive 
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art,—upon pots, baskets, woven stuffs and carvings. These were 
not made to sell, were not made in haste. They were the product 
of slow careful craftsmanship with reverence for the meaning of 
the design leading to deep concern as to the appearance. What 
is this but appreciation? What is it but fine art in its earlier 
stages? 

If you are to treat a space you must have something to put 
into it,—a “ motif ” the artists call it. In our modern decoration 
we fill spaces with natural flowers or classic festoons. The pre- 
historic people used symbols, which had for them a magic po- 
tency. The Four Regions,—north, south, east, west—each was 
the dwelling place of a great god. The Four Winds brought 
the Four Seasons. There was the Rain, the Sun, the productive 
Earth. All these and many others could be given visible form 
through design upon a utensil,—adapting the symbol as a unit 
or motif for filling a space. 

In our classes, after careful observation of prehistoric and 
primitive American design, students made many drawings and 
color sketches from objects at the Museum and from Smith- 
sonian Reports and other books. We chose a few of the most 
characteristic motifs and built them into new combinations. Ex- 
amples appear with this paper. In Fig. 1 is a square form which 
may be a symbol of the sun; the others are perhaps rain and 
lightning. To put these together in a design requires ability 
to make good choices of shapes and sizes, and to feel the rhythmic 
movement of lines. The same may be said of the composition 
of surface patterns. The motif in Fig. 8 is the Aztec symbol 
of the serpent; those in Fig. 7 are hieroglyphs from Yucatan. 
The symmetrical square design in Fig. 3 is a variation of the 
symbol of the year (or the Four Regions, or the Four Winds)— 
the other two square panels are derived from the swastika, that 
ancient world-symbol that is interpreted in so many ways. 

The swastika and Yucatan hieroglyphs appear again in com- 
plex rhythms in Fig. 4. Primitive American line has a peculiar 
character,—a combination of straight line with restrained curve 
(Figs. 1, 7, 8) a squareness, a round-corneredness, so to speak, 
giving a sensation of strength combined with easy motion. It 
was this quality that we tried to seize and use in a moder 
design. 
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Not much can be said here of the color. It is to be regretted 
that these illustrations could not be presented in their deep rich 
color. For example, Fig. 1 was in greens, reds and white; Fig. 
3 in purple, green and orange; Fig. 8 in yellow, green and 
white ; Fig. 7 in gray-violet, green and yellow. Primitive color, 
like peasant color is free, direct, strong, but not violent. 

That line can cause “ emotional reactions” regardless of its 
meaning, that it can affect us like music, is one of the great 
facts of art which the modernists think they have just discovered. 
The academic architects and painters have fixed our attention 
for so long upon “ period styles” and representation of nature 
that we have lost sight of this musical quality of line. Note the 
emotional effect of the line in Figs. 5 and 8. 

Children’s studies of the swastika, the terrace “that leads to 
heaven,’ and the sun symbol are shown in Fig. 9—Grade II 
of the Horace Mann Elementary School. 

In Fig. 10 are children’s designs for pottery using prehistoric 
motifs for decoration. These designs, as well as those in Fig. 
g, have since been applied to actual pieces of pottery and hand- 
work (Grade VIII). 


APPLICATION TO MODERN USES 


Some of the committee for the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
hoped to develop a cult of prehistoric American art. They hoped 
that manufacturers, influenced by the art schools, would be 
willing to put forth printed and woven stuffs, pottery, dishes, 
metalry and carvings with a new type of design evolved from 
ancient native arts. They even hoped that ladies might wear, 
on opening day, gowns whose color and pattern were suggested 
by the American craftsmen (or rather craftswomen) of long 
ago. In this they were disappointed for it takes time to break 
through academic barriers. But the suggestion is reasonable 
and we have made a beginning, hoping to point the way towards 
freedom from the stereotyped and the imitative. 

In our own primitive art we have an unspoiled type that might 
serve us as well as the “ Martine” or the peasant design is 
serving Europe. The “ Martine” type of pattern and decora- 
tion originated with M. Poiret. Believing that expression through 
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art is instinctive in children, he set a small group of untrained 
young girls at work with paint brushes and colors. It was like 
an exploration; each week he went over their sketches and 
picked out motifs which could be used in dress patterns, inlays, 
metal, wall coverings, carpets, upholstery and house design in 
general. To this child-design he gave the name of his little 
daughter Martine. It has a distinctive character of freedom, 
breadth, daring and great brilliancy of color, but of course, M. 
Poiret being an artist, has organized it and made an art-use of it. 
In like manner we Americans may make an art-use of the 
naivetés of mound builders, cliff dwellers, pueblo tribes, Alaskans, 
Aztecs, Mayans, and Peruvians. We shall find in their design 
a source of fresh impulses for designing in line and in color, 
for carving and modelling; and these will do their part toward 
expressing American life through a distinctively American art. 
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THE CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


In order that the alumni and friends of Teachers College may 
become acquainted with the establishment of the Teachers Col- 
lege professorship at Canton Christian College, China,—the great- 
est social movement ever inaugurated by the student body—we 
have attempted to show in the following pages not only the edu- 
cational significance of our own professorship, but also, the 
Canton Christian College as related to the Chinese government, 
and its possibilities for the education of Chinese women. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE PROFESSORSHIP 


BY GEORGE E. CARROTHERS* 


Interest in Chinese education was only general and passive 
among the students at Teachers College until the fall of 1913 
when Professor Monroe, just returned from a trip to the Orient, 
aroused the enthusiasm of the College and concentrated its atten- 
tion on Canton Christian College. And, having been convinced 
by one who had been on the ground and seen conditions 
as they actually were, the students soon felt the desire to become 
a concrete factor in China’s struggle for western progressivism 
and education. 

Definite action was taken by the Students’ Executive Council 
in April, 1914. With first-hand information from Professors 
Monroe and Smith, the Chinese situation and problem were care- 
fully studied and the possibilities of Canton Christian College for 
future development were measured. At a mass meeting of the 
students, a detailed report was given, and when the meeting 
opened for general discussion the student body unanimously 
voted to establish and maintain a Teachers College professorship 
at the Canton Christian College. The following committee was 
appointed: Dr. Paul Monroe from the Faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Dr. Romiett Stevens from the Alumni, Mr. George E. Car- 


1 President Teachers College Y. M. C. A., 1914-15. 
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rothers from the graduate students, Miss O. S. DeLuce from 
the undergraduates. 

The Committee began its work with a nest egg of $185, con- 
tributed by the Students’ Executive Council from the proceeds 
of the 1914 pageant. Through the co-operation of various stu- 
dent organizations, which contributed all the monies left in 
their treasuries, and through a general student campaign, car- 
ried to success largely through the efforts of Miss DeLuce, the 
committee was able to turn over to Mr. Grant, treasurer of the 
Board of Trustees of Canton Christian College, a sum only a few 
dollars less than five hundred dollars. As a result, Mr. K. M. 
Wong was appointed the first Teachers College Professor in 
Canton Christian College. Mr. Wong was then just receiving his 
Master of Arts degree at Columbia University and a diploma 
in Secondary Education from Teachers College. He had been 
graduated formerly from the Canton College, where he had also 
rendered distinct service as an instructor before coming to 
America. It was thus a matter of congratulation that we were 
able to send out one of our own men to be the first recipient of 
our professorship. 


EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CANTON PROFESSORSHIP 


BY PAUL MONROE 


In the history of colleges and universities, one of the most 
striking features is the perpetuation of certain types of institu- 
tions through the enthusiasm generated by their ideals and 
through the loyalty of their sons. Thus Harvard was created 
by Cambridge, England; Yale by Harvard; Western Reserve 
and a whole chain of institutions in the middle west by the Yale, 
the Harvard or the Princeton ideals. So Oxford influenced 
William and Mary, and to a certain extent the foundation of 
Kings College. Such missionary interest and activity are of 
significance not only to the new institution created but to the 
old whence the inspiration is derived. 

At the present time the outstanding illustrations of the repro- 
duction of higher institutions of learning of the new type are 
found in China. Here many American colleges and universities 
are seeking to extend their influence and to give to others less 
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favorably situated something of the opportunities which exist 
in their own more favored homes. Thus Yale is supporting an 
entire collegiate institution at Changsha. Harvard has for some 
years conducted a medical institution for research in Shanghai. 
Princeton supports at Peking a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation with its allied educational interests. Oberlin carries on 
an educational work in Shansi province consisting of nine acad- 
emies and grammar schools. There are several other cases of 
the support of centers of instruction or of individual professor- 
ships by American institutions. Those Columbia University au- 
thorities who are interested in this work have been making 
inquiries looking toward the support of some instruction in 
the field of political science in Peking, where Columbia has a 
number of very influential alumni. The educational and govern- 
mental situation in the capital city is such just now that it is not 
feasible to develop this work at present. 

Most of these western institutions of learning developed in 
China are supported by religious bodies as either denominational 
er interdenominational institutions. There is one, however, 
which while religious in character is non-denominational in its 
control and support. This is the Canton Christian College. Con- 
sequently it is most important that institutions here at home hav- 
ing no denominational affiliations at all should assist in carrying 
on this type of missionary educational work. For some years the 
University of Pennsylvania has carried on a medical school at the 
Canton Christian College, and supported a hospital as well, by 
means of student and alumni gifts, the latter being the greater. 
During a briefer period the State Agricultural School of Pennsyl- 
vania has paid the salary of a professor in agriculture. Last year 
the student body of Teachers College undertook the support of a 
professorship in education, sending thither one of its own gradu- 
ates who at the same time was a graduate of the Canton Chris- 
tian College, having furthered his professional preparation by a 
course of study with us. Since then Vassar College has under- 
taken to support the education of girls in the Canton Christian 
College. The University of Pittsburgh has still more recently 
asked how it may participate in the support of some phase of 
this work. 

Consequently it is a matter of great interest to the student 
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body and the staff of Teachers College, and in fact to the entire 
student body of Columbia, that this work at Canton be enthusi- 
astically supported. 

A few words concerning the location of this institution, the 
Canton Christian College, and of the significance of its work may 
be appropriate. Canton, with a population of more than a mil- 
lion, is the capital city of the Province of Kwangtung, with a 
population of more than thirty millions. These people are among 
the most progressive in all China. Canton is not only the largest 
and richest city but it is also the greatest native port in China. 
Westerners came first to Canton and there foreign influence has 
been strongest. The Revolution was born in Canton. Most of 
the million of Chinese emigrants to America, Australia and the 
islands of the Pacific have been Cantonese. The progressive 
party in China is often called the Cantonese party. Since the 
Cantonese are the vanguard of progress in China and are the 
Chinese who are most in touch and sympathy with America, the 
influence of an American college at Canton is powerful beyond 
estimation. 

Of all the provinces the government of this province has been 
the most thoroughly controlled by radical ideas of government and 
of progress. At the time of a visit to this region, some two years 
ago, by the writer of this article, the government was controlled 
by the heads of some eleven different departments. Of these, 
eight were young men, graduates of American universities. 
Among them the Columbia representative was Peter Hing, a 
graduate of the Law School, who was then serving as Chief 
Justice of the judicial organization of some 31,000,000 people. 

The head of the department of education was Wing Kwong 
Chung who was also Dean of Canton Christian College. While 
the modern party was in power. Mr. Chung was also commis- 
sioner of education for the Canton province. To be commis- 
sioner means to have control of all public education; the ideas 
and ideals of this commissioner exert an influence over a popu- 
lation of at least 31,000,000 people. Mr. Chung was a dis- 
tinguished man in China. When he came to Canton some years 
earlier to compete in the provincial examinations, he took the 
second degree of Chu Jen and became known as one of the five 
greatest scholars of the Canton province. Tourists visiting 
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Canton see his name in the top of the Five Story Pagoda as 
one of the five famous scholars of South China. Mr. Chung is 
at present a student of education at Teachers College. 

The new republican government, at the time of this visit, was 
educating the populace into the new political and social ideals 
by sending out young men who were to station themselves in 
various communities and to attempt through personal contact, 
public speech, and publications to lead the populace into the 
spirit of the new government. Many of these young men had 
been educated at the Canton Christian College. Of the large 
Chinese student body in America at the present time, more than 
sixty are drawn from the student body of the Canton College. 
The Canton College is operating several active departments. The 
College of Arts and Sciences is developing slowly and will prob- 
ably have its first graduating class in 1916. So great is the 
attraction of American institutions, so great is the demand of 
China itself upon young men even partially trained in the west- 
ern learning, and so numerous are the opportunities of employ- 
ment in the region of Canton for those having any knowledge 
of western learning and life, that the collegiate department of 
the Canton College has had slight chance for development. 

The middle school, which is a high school including the first 
year of college work, has thus far been the great department of 
the College. From this school large numbers of young men 
have gone directly into political positions of prominence, into 
educational work, and to American colleges for advanced train- 
ing. The principal of the middle school is Mr. Henry Graybill 
who received his Master of Arts degree from Columbia and his 
Teachers College diploma in secondary education in 1907. 

A high school for girls for which there has been a steadily 
growing demand is to be realized next year through the gen- 
erosity of Vassar College. Vassar has agreed to raise $1,100 to 
support this work at the Canton College and has appointed to 
the direction of the school Miss Fung Hiu Liu, who is now 
a graduate student at Teachers College. 

The College has also a model elementary school presided over 
by a gifted young Chinese teacher, a graduate of the middle 
school. The elementary school offers excellent opportunities for 
the practical work of a department of education which already 
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exists in small measure although not formally organized. In 
addition to these schools there is a medical school and also an 
agricultural department. 

In the selection of teachers the plan of the College has been 
to choose well-trained, open-minded men and women, and enough 
of them, and to expect them to discover, and by gradual and 
careful steps develop the lines of work which will in the end 
be of greatest value to the Chinese people. The college course 
is closely correlated with the other departments and no effort has 
been made to restrain the students from taking up education 
and other special lines in which the demand for men is urgent. 
Western subjects from the first year of high school work through 
the college are taught chiefly in English, and at the same time 
a high standard is preserved in the Chinese subjects. 

The college numbers in all between four and five hundred 
students and although few of them have thus far attained col- 
legiate grade nevertheless the institution has sent out great num- 
bers of able young men at least partially trained in the western 
learning and equipped beyond their fellows to cope with the 
problems of the new age in China. 

To support the work of this institution is one of the finest 
and the most helpful things which American college students 
can do. When it is realized that sixty dollars in gold will pay 
all of the annual expenses of a student, including his board 
and room, that a few hundred dollars will support an in- 
structor on the staff, and that a few thousand will support an 
entire department, it is evident that there are few places where 
investment may be made with the prospect of so great a return. 

The professorship which the Teachers College student body 
has decided to support is one which offers peculiar promise. 
Because this region is one of the most progressive in China 
and the most hospitable to western influences and ideas, there 
is a great demand upon the part of the public school system for 
teachers who are familiar with western subjects. The govern- 
ment normal school in Canton has a student attendance of about 
one thousand. There are many opportunities for the graduates of 
the Canton Christian College to help in this work and exert a 
vast influence. Such opportunities practically without limit were 
afforded in the public school system which, as has been remarked, 
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was for a period under the direction of the Dean of the Chinese 
Department of the College. There is probably no western insti- 
tution in China that has received so much help as Canton from 
the Chinese themselves. For instance, they are building up a 
model village surrounding the primary school which in itself 
forms a practice school for the training of teachers, as this part 
of the work of the institution is built up through the assistance 
of Teachers College. 

The interest of Teachers College in the Canton Christian 
College is not limited to the student body. Professor David 
Eugene Smith is a member of the Board of Trustees. Pro- 
fessor Smith’s interest, like the recent interest in the establish- 
ment of professorships in Canton, grew out of a personal visit 
to the institution. Anyone alive to the educational situation in 
China cannot but be impressed during such a visit with the 
wonderful opportunities which are open there and with the re- 
markable results which are promised from a slight effort and 
a slight contribution upon the part of American students and 
educators. After Professor Smith’s visit, Professor Samuel T. 
Dutton was also added to the Board of Trustees, and during 
the past year served as the vice-president of the Board. Dur- 
ing the present year, since his retirement from the superintend- 
ency of the Horace Mann School, Professor Dutton has devoted 
considerable time to the interests of the Canton institution. Pro- 
fessor F. M. McMurry has been a member of the Advisory 
Board for a number of years, and the writer has been inter- 
ested in the Canton College Association which aims to make 
known among American friends the achievements and the claims 
of this institution. Mr. W. Henry Grant, secretary-treasurer 
of the Board of Trustees of the Canton College, was at one time 
a student at Teachers College. 

At present there are three graduates of the Canton College in 
the student body of Teachers College. I have already spoken 
of two of them, Dean Chung and Miss Liu. The third is Mr. 
I. C. Lam, also of the faculty of Canton College. Both through 
the assistance which may be given to them and to similar gradu- 
ates and through the actual contribution which the student body 
can make to the support of the teaching staff of the department 
of education of the College, do we hope to be represented in 
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the great renaissance and reformation movement which is now 
taking place in this most populous of nations. 


A Lerrer From Mr. K. M. Wonc 


Mr. Wong arrived in Canton in midsummer, immediately tak- 
ing up his work in the College. This is one of the first letters 
received from him: 


Professor PAUL MONROE, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. © 


My veAR Mr. Monroe:—The college here has changed much 
during my absence of three years, as there have been so many 
new buildings and roads built. The life of the students has also 
changed a great deal. It has taken me almost two months since 
coming back to them to'feel at home with the changes. In gen- 
eral the students are more in earnest with their work, both in 
and outside the classroom. One cannot help having the deep 
feeling of joy and sympathy when he lives among this great 
body of earnest students, who are ready to do anything for 
the good of their fellow countrymen. This spirit of being useful 
and helpful to their fellow men is manifested in the athletic fields, 
the student Young Men’s Christian Association and many other 
student activities. 

Two weeks ago, Mr. Eddy, of New York, came to Canton for 
a religious campaign among the students of this great city. Many 
thousands of students come to these meetings, including many 
of our students. As a result of this campaign of progressive 
Christianity, twenty-seven of our students and two Chinese teach- 
ers have joined the church. 

As regards our students in the States, about twenty more of 
them sailed for America for their education this last summer, 
making a total of more than sixty of our students now in your 
country for higher education. Thus our college ranks second, 
if not first, among all institutions in China that have students 
studying in the States. 

So the work here is very encouraging, and I am very glad 
to have a small part in this great work of education. I am now 
taking eighteen hours of teaching a week, both in the grammar 
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and middle schools. I have also two evenings of lecturing on 
education to all Chinese teachers here, who take great interest 
in it. We are just beginning to study together the curricula 
and methods of teaching in our two systems of primary and 
grammar schools, and trying to link them together in better 
harmony and correlation. Then I give a lecture once a week 
on education to the students of the Union Theological School 
in Canton—the first union work of its kind in South China. I 
have just started a college magazine in Chinese, which is en- 
thusiastically supported by teachers and the whole student body, 
including those in America. 

I am very glad to know that there are nine of our students 
studying in the University, and that three of them are in Teach- 
ers College this year. Those in Teachers College are, as you 
know, Miss Liu, Messrs. Lam and Chung. Unfortunately Mr. 
and Mrs. Graybill, our Teachers College alumni, are not able 
to come back to us this year. The only Teachers College repre- 
sentatives here are Miss Mitchell and myself. Some day, when 
they all come back to us, we shall see the greatest Teachers 
College influence for education operating in one single foreign 
field of education. 

Yours truly, 
K. M. Wonc 


THE CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE AND THE CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT 


BY W. K. CHUNG' 


Although there were some small beginnings of the Canton 
Christian College dating from 1885, the Chinese government took 
no notice of the College until the present organization was 
effected in 1899. Then in 1900, because of the Boxer troubles, 
the College moved to the Portuguese Macao where it remained 
till 1904. During this period it made no attempt to get into 
touch with the Chinese government. So for all of this time 
they did not know and did not have dealings with each other. 

In 1904, just a few months before the College returned to 


4 Mr. Chung is Dean of the Canton Christian College. He is at present 
a graduate student at Teachers College. 
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Canton, a student, Mr. Ka Luen Wong, was chosen by exam- 
ination from among several hundred Chinese students gathered 
together from South China, and was sent by the Kwong-tung 
government with a few other boys to study abroad. As far as 
I know this was the first time the College came strongly to the 
attention of the Chinese government and it became known what 
sort of boys it had been training for China. 

In 1906 a great athletic track meet was held by the govern- 
ment under Hon, Sham Chun Suen, the reform Viceroy. It 
took two days and included many kinds of races. Students repre- 
senting forty-eight schools scattered over Kwong-tung province 
came to Canton City, the center of education for South China, 
to attend. On those two days officers, gentry, and over a hun- 
dred thousand people were present. The students from the 
Canton Christian College had the honor of being appointed 
marshals and they gained a splendid reputation for enforcing 
the regulations strictly and fairly. And this was in addition to 
securing the first prize for athletics from the government officials. 
Since then the name of the Canton Christian College has spread 
all over South China. 

In 1909 I took a trip through Central China up to Peking to 
visit some high officials who were Cantonese and to talk to them 
about the Canton Christian College. Hon. Liang Sz-Yee, at 
that time in charge of the business of the departments of 
foreign affairs and of communications, and now secretary to 
the Chinese President, Yuan Shi Kai, introduced me to many 
high officials in the capital of the great empire. Hon. Tai, head 
of the judiciary department, and Mr. Ling, mayor of Peking 
City, and some others were interested in the work of the Canton 
Christian College. Altogether they contributed several thousand 
dollars to the College. I remember one evening I paid a visit 
to Hon. T. Y. Liang, at his residence. After a short talk he 
said that he would take me to Hon. Chang Chi Tung, who was 
then a member of the Imperial Cabinet, because, if I merely 
sent my literature he might not like the term “Sing King” 
(Bible), printed thereon. I asked him promptly, “ What do you 
think of this subject?” “ That was the best book I studied in 
America; but it is not easy for anyone to teach it except those 
missionaries who have thorough education,’ he answered. 
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Year after year our students have been chosen by competitive 
examinations and sent abroad for further study by the central 
or the provincial government. They have extended their Chris- 
tian Association work to other schools and to the neighboring 
cities and villages. In 1909-10 Viceroy Chang of the Two 
Kwong Provinces, Admiral Li of Canton, Hon. T. Y. Liang, 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs at Peking, Tao-Tai Tsai of 
Tientsin, Tau-Tai Tsai of Shanghai and Sir Chen-tung Liang, 
former minister to the United States—each gave one io two 
thousand dollars, and many other high officials also contributed 
generously. Many of them send their sons to the College for 
our Christian education instead of forbidding them to be under 
the instruction of the “ foreign devils ” as was the case just over 
ten years ago. 

The officials and gentry at that time sent their sons to the 
College for education only, not at all for Christianity. But as 
the young men became more and more interested in genuine 
religion, they began to take it back to their homes, rather by 
their acts than by their words. One of the boys converted at 
the College told me that when he entered the College his father 
suggested that he might accept everything that the College gave 
except the foreign religion. Now his father has willingly let 
him join the church. I have been told by the parents of many 
students that they would not interfere with their sons in becom- 
ing Christians but only desired to see them trained by the Col- 
lege to be good, strong fellows. 

At the very beginning of the revolution at Canton, right after 
the declaration of independence at Wu-chang, the people and 
the leaders in Canton were uprising but were in great need of 
money to finance the movement. A number of the Canton Chris- 
tian College students got permission from their teachers and went 
out to raise money for their new government. Within only a 
few weeks they succeeded in collecting over forty thousand dol- 
lars, which met with a cordial reception from the people, and 
won the full appreciation of the government. No Chinese literati 
will now say that the students getting their education from the 
missions are not patriotic. 

Just after the establishment of the new republic of China, 
Mr. S. F. Tsien, the first graduate of our school, after having 
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the honor of being a member of the national senate of the pro- 
visional government at Peking, was appointed commissioner of 
the interior of Kwong-tung. Mr. H. L. Wu, also from the 
Canton Christian College, was civil engineer-in-chief for the 
province. They were among our early graduates who secured 
their professional training in this country. Through such men 
the College made for itself a very warm place in the friendship 
of the government. I myself in Mr. Wu's class at the College, 
was made commissioner of education for Kwong-tung province 
immediately after I returned from a trip around the world. 

In a great conference which I called and directed while 
commissioner of education of Kwong-tung province, the super- 
intendents of the district boards and the teachers of the public 
and private schools gathered at Canton City for over a week 
during the summer vacation of 1912. The College was asked 
to conduct a model primary class for the conference in the build- 
ing of the government high normal school, and also to take 
all the representatives in that conference to visit and study the 
buildings and the equipment of the College. Thus nearly all the 
educators throughout the province were influenced by this mis- 
sion institution. 

Lately most of the officers in the Chinese government are 
not the same kind of men as those of two years ago. But the 
College finds it easy to win their confidence and friendship. 
Most of the parents of our students are the wealthy families 
and the gentry who are in very close relations to the govern- 
ment. The College has deeply influenced the people and the 
government. The prospects are that this year will reveal closer 
relations and still greater mutual helpfulness. 

There is a great demand for teachers for the government 
schools. When I was in the College before the revolution, 
many inquiries for teachers were made to the College, but we 
could not supply any at that time. I could not carry out my 
plans well when I was in the educational bureau of the province 
because of this lack of teachers. I placed two of the graduates 
from our school in high schools under government control ,and 
they made remarkable improvement in teaching and management 
there. Now the people in Canton and men in the Kwong-tung 
government are fully aware that the students from the Canton 
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Christian College are thorough both in instruction and in dis- 
cipline. The College, in fact, may come to wield great power 
in China by producing men not only fitted to hold political posi- 
tions but also to exercise great influence through education. It 
is my anxious hope that the first important and strong depart- 
ment in the College, at present so-called, or in the future Uni- 
versity, may be the Teachers College. 


Tue CHINESE WOMAN’S OPPORTUNITY AT CANTON CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE 


BY FUNG HIU LIv? 


Of all the remarkable changes that have taken place in China 
within the last ten years, none is more significant than the change 
in the popular conception of the education of women. How is 
this new conception different from the old one? Why has there 
been such a sudden change? How has this new idea been mani- 
festing itself? These are some of the questions I wish to dis- 
cuss in this space given me. 

Misled by the tone of inferiority in which women are spoken 
of in the Confucian classics and by the literature written by 
Westerners who had the chance to come into contact with only 
the poor people of China, the Western people commonly con- 
cluded that the social status of woman in China was very low, 
her lot intolerable and her education entirely neglected. On 
account of this misconception, the significance of the new era and 
the great possibilities of the new movement have not been fully 
grasped in the West. 

Miss Margaret Burton certainly has insight when she says: 
“After all, however, the true status of woman’s education in a 
nation cannot be determined merely by studying the theories 
advanced on the subject in the nation’s literature. Theory and 
practice are not always perfectly in accord, and Dr. James S. 
Dennis has pointed out that they are not so in China. ‘ There 
seems,’ he says, ‘to be an incongruity between the theoretical 
ideal regarding women which is found in the literature and phil- 


¥Miss Liu, who is now a graduate student at Teachers College, will 
next year have charge of a high school for girls at the Canton Christian 
College. 
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osophy of China, and the every day practice which has prevailed 
for centuries in Chinese society.’ ””* 

The practice in the case of China is certainly different from 
the theory. Dr. W. K. Chung, former commissioner of educa- 
tion of the Two Kwang Provinces, said to me recently, “ The lot 
of the Chinese women of the middle class has not been so bad. 
Women who had literary and executive abilities have not been 
uncommon in our country. You undoubtedly have read the 
history of the Han Dynasty (written in the first century A. D.) ; 
it was written by a woman, Lady Tsao. Of all the Chinese 
poetry that blossomed out in the literary age of Chun, Lady 
Tsue’s poems stood at the head of the list. How I used to relish 
them when I had more leisure. Even to-day I still taste their 
delicacy, and smell their fragrance. The Chinese scholars have 
given these praises throughout the ages. We have not been so 
small as not to recognize excellency in women or to give them 
due credit. Take the political history, for a moment. Empress 
after empress has ruled China. The latest example is the 
Empress Dowager. Hundreds of our most capable scholars were 
willing to put forth their best efforts to serve their nation under 
their supremacy. If we despised women, as the foreigners think 
we do, no woman could have been able to rule a nation of four 
hundred millions of people as long as ten or even fifteen years. 
Chinese girls of the middle class do learn how to read and write. 
When I went to school there were also many girls studying with 
the men. Of course they studied only from the age of seven 
to thirteen, and they went to the family schools only. When they 
reached the age of thirteen they were taught sewing, cooking, 
embroidery, and above all etiquette and ceremony by their mothers 
and women teachers at hoine.” 

The sphere of influence of the ordinary woman was solely 
within the home, or rather, within the communistic family. Out- 
side of the walls of the house is the sphere of man, but within 
the family the mother is the mistress. When President Yuan’s 
son fell from a horse, two years ago, causing concussion of the 
brain, the foreign physicians recommended an operation to relieve 
him. The mother refused to have anything of this kind done 
to him. A telegram was sent by those physicians to the Presi- 


1 Burton, M. E., Education of Women in China, pp. 19-20. 
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dent, pleading for his consent, but the answer was disappointing 
because the President said he had power to rule the nation, but 
his wife had equal power to rule the household. 

Chinese society did not favor her women appearing and join- 
ing in activity in public places. She felt her place was the home. 
But the home to Confucius and to the Chinese is the basis of 
the nation. Thus, Luchau, one of the most distinguished Chinese 
essayists of the last century, published a book called the “ Female 
Instructor,” in the preface of which he says: “ The basis of the 
government of the Empire lies in the habits of the people, and 
the surety that their usages will be correct is in orderly man- 
agement of families, which last depends chiefly upon the female. 
In the good old times of Chan, the virtuous women set such an 
excellent example that it influenced the customs of the Empire, 
an influence that descended even to the times of the Ching and 
Wei states. Females are doubtless the source of good manners. 
From ancient times to the present this has been the case. The 
inclination of virtue and vice in women differs exceedingly ; their 
dispositions incline in contrary ways, and if it is wished to 
form them alike there is nothing like education.” The ideal 
of the education for women of the old times was practical and 
social. It was not so much the learning of symbols, or the 
cultivation of literary expression, or a general acquaintance 
with the rules of argument. These were the educational ideals 
of the men. They must acquire this kind of education because 
it was the only means by which they could aspire to any honor, 
high position, or even social distinction. The Chinese women 
did not need this kind of education to fit them for the larger 
social world, but they did need to learn how to conduct the 
affairs of the home. The ideals of education for women in old 
China were to produce practical, contented, obedient, polite, loyal, 
and modest mistresses of families——in other words, “ women of 
common sense”, as Dr. Chung puts it. Granted that these ideals 
are not large enough for the highest aspiration, nevertheless the 
Chinese women were socially adjus.cd to the demands of their 
environment. 

Now since the introduction of western ideas of liberty and 
equality, the whole structure of Chinese society has been shaken. 


1 Burton, M. E., Education of Women in China, p. 13. 
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The cry of individual freedom and the equality of man is deaf- 
ening the ears of our people to that of social solidarity. Chinese 
men are revolting against the dominance of the state. Chinese 
women are fighting against the dominance of the family. They 
wish to be the equals of men. Equality to them means identifi- 
cation of functions and duties. Freedom is sometimes conceived 
of as license. The Chinese women now want an education like 
that of the men. They are willing to give up everything for it. 
Some wealthy women give up their whole fortunes to build 
schools for girls. Three rich ladies of my acquaintance in Can- 
ton and Shanghai have done this, not to speak of others. 
Chinese men, too, especially those who have been abroad, want 
the women to be educated the same way as they themselves 
are. The whole attitude toward the place of women in society 
has changed. Chinese women are not merely the mistresses of 
the homes, but they are also active workers in society. Chinese 
men are proud of the accomplishments of the women. The 
announcement that a Chinese girl would deliver a speech, even 
five years ago, attracted an audience of fifteen hundred men. 
The Chinese women have come out from their protected homes 
into the world of action. They are eager for adventure, and 
society is welcoming them. Miss Burton says, “ The Chinese 
women . . . are to-day facing a new era in the history of 
Chinese womanhood. The shackles of the old social customs 
are breaking rapidly, and they are entering into a broader life 
than their grandmothers, or even their mothers, ever dreamed 
of.” The Chinese girls were educated to live within the quiet- 
ness of the house, and now without much preparation they are 
pushed out into the wide, wide world, with its complex and 
perplexing problems. Social usages and traditional customs do 
not exist to guide them. These innocent but enthusiastic girls 
have cut loose from the anchor and are out drifting in the deep 
sea, and must get themselves adjusted physically and socially, 
as well as intellectually. To help the Chinese women to adjust 
themselves to this new situation, so that they may not only 
avoid blunders, but they may build up wise customs and high 
ideals for the later generations, is the aim of the new education. 

What has been done toward the solution of this problem? The 
missions, as early as 1844, began the task. Their work has been 
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directed toward the uplifting of the poor of the masses. Their 
history is one noted for courage and patience. Recently they 
are having the opportunity to reach the higher class of Chinese 
girls. All of the four missionary high schools in Canton are 
filled to the limit of their capacity. The Chinese gentry and 
scholars are devoting their efforts to building up girls’ schools. 
When I left Canton, five years ago, there were ten of these 
schools; now there must be more. The government, too, is 
taking up this question. Immediately after the revolution, dur- 
ing the administration of Dr. Chung, Chinese girls were sent 
abroad to study on the same condition as the boys. At that time 
there were fourteen lower normal schools for girls, and four 
high schools in the two provinces under his jurisdiction. These 
two provinces have a population of 31,000,000. Under the 
auspices of the Canton Christian College a women’s department 
has been growing gradually. Next year, through the help of 
Vassar College, this work will be greatly enlarged. It is the 
definite purpose of the Canton Christian College to solve in a 
scientific way, the problem of the education of Chinese women. 
A study of the curriculum of the girls’ schools in China will 
show that the system has been too much that of transplanting 
bodily American methods to Chinese soil. The education for 
women in this country has not been well adjusted socially. The 
faculty at Canton therefore believes that China should not 
suffer by any of the mistakes which have been made in the 
West. Guided by western ideals, the College wishes to discover 
the system of education that will emancipate the Chinese woman’s 
mind, give skill to her hands, add strength to her character, and 
prevent her from losing her ancient characteristics of charm. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF IQI5 


BY EDWIN A. LEE? 


Five hundred dollars will pay the salary of our professor in 
Canton Christian College, eight hundred dollars will cover all 
expenses of the professorship, one thousand dollars will make 
possible an expansion of the work, the importance of which we 
can hardly realize. It is the hope of those in charge to raise 


1 President, Students’ Executive Council, 1914-15. 
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the last named amount in 1914-15. That hope is justified by 
the fact that almost five hundred dollars was contributed in the 
last few weeks of 1913-14, without any aid from the alumni. 

Despite the fact that the needs of tie destitute in Europe and 
at home have somewhat scattered our efforts this year, the stu- 
dent body as a whole is concentrating its efforts upon the pro- 
fessorship fund. In behalf of the fund there were two per- 
formances of the Festival; the various college organizations have 
definitely planned to contribute; pledges are coming in from 
last year amounting, at this writing, to more than $70; and 
this appeal is now going forth to our alumni. 

This is the opportunity of every alumnus. Above ail else 
Teachers College stands for unselfish service. At no time in 
her history has there been an opportunity in which the whole 
student body, past and present, could combine for a definite ser- 
vice. The opportunity in this case is just as much for the alumni 
as for those in attendance. It is, in fact, greater, for of those 
who are in attendance very few are real producers financially. 
It is only when they have begun their work after leaving college 
that they commence to earn financial reward. It is not fair to 
ask the non-producer to bear the entire burden. 

Up to June 30th, 1914, there had been 6,285 diplomas con- 
ferred by Teachers College. We are probably safe in assuming 
that this message will reach 5,000 of them. If every tenth 
alumnus will give one dollar we shall realize $500. In 1913-14 
there were registered in the Schools of Education and Practical 
Arts 1,803 students. Assuming the same number for this year, 
if every student will give twenty-five cents we shall have $450 
more. Who shall say that, with the help of the alumni, the 
Teachers College contribution to education in China may not 
reach $1,000 in 1914-15? 
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THE AMY SCHUSSLER APARTMENT 


Course of Study in Household Arts for the Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Speyer School 


The Amy Schiissler Apartment (described in the January 
ReEcorD) is the outgrowth of a definite course of study in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the Speyer School. 

Following is a tentative outline of that course of study, the 
result of the co-operation of the departments of household arts 
education, fine arts education, and elementary education. The 
committee which represented these departments began by asking, 
“What should a Speyer School girl know about the art of home- 
making?” This was the problem which guided the work of the 
committee in the study of the needs of the children, and in mak- 
ing the course of study to satisfy these needs. To make the 
course of study as outlined for the eighth grade more vital, an 
apartment has been chosen, furnished and operated in part by 
the children of the eighth grade for three resident Teachers Col- 
lege students under the supervision of the departments con- 
cerned as described in the January Recorp. 

In both grades one and one-half hours daily from 2 to 3.30 
are spent on the household arts work. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


Main Problem: “ What must a girl of my age know of food, 
clothing and cleanliness in order to help my family to keep well 
and strong and happy?” 


SUGGESTIVE PROBLEMS UNDERLYING THE WORK IN CLOTHING, 
TEXTILES, FOODS, AND SANITATION 


I. Health. 
1. Why is it a thing to be cherished? 
2. What can we do to keep well and strong and happy? 
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3. How can we keep our homes in the best condition for 
healthful, happy living? 

4. What food materials are necessary to keep my body 
strong and to help it to grow? 

5. How shall I cook these foods in order to get the best 
out of them? 

6. How can I be reasonably sure that the food I buy for 
my family is clean when it comes to the house? 

7. What kind of clothing shall I choose so that my body 
will be allowed the greatest amount of freedom for 
development and be properly protected at all times? 

8. What care shall I give my body so that it will reflect 
its good condition in an attractive appearance? 


II. Economics. 


1. What foods are most economical to buy in order to 
get the material I need? 

2. With $15 per week to spend for food for a family of 
five, what are some combinations of dishes I would 
plan to meet the needs of the family? (Emphasis 
on cost—simple “ balance in diet.”’) 

3. How does the cost of home-made dishes compare with 
the same foods at the bakery, grocery store or deli- 

N catessen? 

4. If I am buying food at the bakery, what can I get 
which will give me the most for my money? 

5. What are some secrets in the buying of foods and 
household supplies which will help to save money? 

6. Of the various articles of clothing I need what can 
I make at home so that the cost of my wardrobe shall 
be reduced? 


7. What must I know about textile materials so that I 
can choose and plan my clothing at the least possible 
expense and get greatest service? 

8. What can I do to keep my clothing looking attractive 
until well worn out? 

g. How can I make the Parcel Post and other utilities an 
aid to the housekeeper? 
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III. Food preparation and service. 


1. Foods which I must know how to cook in order to 
keep a family well and happy. 
a. Vegetables. 
b. Eggs. 
c. Meats, 
2. How can I serve these dishes so that they will sharpen 
the appetites of my family? (Simple home service.) 
3. What refreshments might we serve at a Halloween 
party? A July 4 party? (Suggestions for decorat- 
ing.) 
4. Lunch box suggestions, from standpoint of cost and 
needs of father and daughter. 


IV. Art. 


1. What must I know and do in order to select and pur- 
chase clothing that will serve as adornment as well 
as protection? 

2. In what ways do my clothes reflect my character? 

3. How will my knowledge of art help me to serve meals 
attractively ? 

4. How can I bring beauty into the daily work of the 
kitchen ? 
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COURSE OF STUDY 
SEVENTH GRADE 
PROBLEM FOR THE YEAR: “ What must a girl of my age know of food, cloth- 


ing and cleanliness in order to help my family and myself to keep well and 


strong and happy ?” 


MON. AND WED. 


Problem I. 

A. Of the many 
things that I have 
need, what can I make 
so that I may be help- 
ful with the home 
sewing ? Make bloom- 
ers. hat must I know 
in order to plan for, buy 
material for, and make a 
pair of bloomers? 


B. What must I know 
about the sewing ma- 
chine so that I can use 
it as it should be used ? 
Emphasis on the use of 
machine in this problem. 


Oct. 5. Planning the 
bloomers. at material; 
discussion of comparative 
suitability of cotton and 
wool based upon use, econ- 
omy and ability of class to 
handle in making. How 
much? Interpretation of 
pattern. 


Oct. 7. Shopping ex- 
cursion. Necessity for plan. 
Where — DY How to con- 
duct myself ? Responsibility 
toward others when shop- 
ping. Comparison of home 

ready-made bloomers. 
Shop on 125th St. 


TUES. AND THURS. 


Problem I. How can I 
help keep down ex- 
penses ? 


Oct. 6. Visit public 
market, Fort Lee Ferry. 


Oct. 8. Can peaches. 
Shall we can fruit at home 
or buy it canned? Use of 
sugar as syrup in canning. 
Cost. 


FRIDAY 


Study of Girls’ nning 
Clubs in the Soutb. 


Oct. 12. Cut out bloomers. 
Individual study of pattern, 
Pinning of pattern, cutting 
out, pinning parts together. 


Oct. 14. Making bloomers. 
Basting and stitching seams. 
-time lesson on use of 
machine, learn to thread, 
Practice stitching. 


Oct. 13. Plum preserve. 
(Use dried fruit.) lection 
of fruit. Utilization of all 
parts in making jelly and 
apple butter. nciple of 
jelly making. Cost. 


Oct. 15. Sweet pickles. 
Use of dried fruit in making 
of pickles. Acid as a pre- 
serving agent. Cost of home 
made versus commercial 


product. 


Oct. 16. Care of household 
plants. What can we do to 
make our kitchens and sew- 
ing rooms more attractive 
during the winter ? Prepara- 
tion of window boxes. 
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MON. AND WED. 


Oct. 19. Making bloom- 
ers. Machine practice. 


Oct. 21. Making bloom- 
ers. (1 hr.) Half hour 
lesson on wool. Review of 

oduction and manu- 
acture. 


TUES. AND THURS. 


Problem II. My family 
is made up of busy 
What nourish- 
ng foods can I learn to 
prepare which will be 
good for luncheon ? 


Oct. 20. Milk toast, with 
variations. Making of white 
sauce. Use of left overs. 


Oct. 22. Creamed vegeta- 
bles. Review white sauce. 
vegetables. Rule 
for c ng starchy foods. 
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FRIDAY 


Oct. 23. Costume design. 
Suitability of clothing to 
individual, occasion and in- 
come. (Basis for costume 
design work to follow.) 


Oct. 26. Making bloom- 
ers. 


Oct. 28. Making bloom- 
ers. Half hour—2d lesson 
on wool, properties, physical 
and chemical; testing vari- 
ous samples to learn to 
detect wool. 


Oct. 27. Hash. Use of 
left-overs. Variations in 
hash. 


Oct. 29. Cornstarch pud- 
ding. Blending of fine starch 
and liquid. Thickening 

er of starch. Variations. 
onomy. Test for starch. 


Oct. 30. Costume design. 
established 
principles esigning a 
cheat coat suitable to 7th 
grade Speyer School girl. 


Nov. 2. Making bloom- 
ers. 


Nov. 4. Making bloom- 
ers. Half hour—3rd lesson 
on wool. Adulterations, 
testing unknown samples to 
determine presence wool. 


Nov. 3. Election 
(holiday). 
Nov. 5. Serve simple 


luncheon. Combination of 
dishes already prepared. 
Preparation of several dishes 
at one time. Simple serving 
to members of class. 


Nov. 6. Discuss dining 
room equipment, (prepara- 
tion for luncheon). Effi- 
ciency in arrangement. Dis- 
cussion of care of linen, 
china, brass and _ silver. 
Practical work, clean metals. 


Nov. 9. Making bloom- 
ers. 


Nov. 11. Making bloom- 
ers. Half hour—4th lesson 
on wool. Common woolen 
materials, rices, widths, 
uses of. Make chart. 


Nov. 10. Make tea; plan 
simple luncheon for 75c. to 
served next lesson to 
four guests. How can we 
make tea least harmful ? 
“ Play”’ serve luncheon as 


Nov. 12. Serve luncheon 
to four guests. Color scheme. 
Two girls act as 


Nov. 13. Costume design. 
Finishing of coat design. 


Problem II. What must 
I know in order to care 
for woolen garments 
properly ? Laundering 
of woolens; mending, 
darning woolens; 
cleaning; removal 
spots. 


Nov. 16. Laundering of 
Practical lesson in 


boratory. 


Nov. 18. Wool darning. 
Darning hole in dress, or 
garment of some 


Problem III. What can 
I do which will help 
Mother to prepare an 
old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving Dinner ? 


prepare celery. ue 
cornmeal. Value of celery. 

Nov. 19. Clean kitchen. 


Importance of cleanliness to 
health and comfort. 


Nov. 20. Visit Old Peo- 


| 
} 
|_| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
planned. 
| 
and pickles. What can we ' 
do to make Thanksgiving j 
happier for these friends ? } 
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MON. AND WED. 


Nov. 23. Removal of spots 
tom garments. Brushing, 


pressing , hanging, keeping 
from dust. 


Nov. 25. Plan Christmas 
gift. For whom shall I make 
gifts? What can I make 
that will be worth while and 
attractive for the amount 
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TUES. AND THURS. 


Nov. 24. Prepare a 
Thanksgivin basket for 
family of 6 for $.75. Market 
list; came supplies; pack 


on holiday). 
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FRIDAY 


Nov. 27. Holiday. 


Nov. 30. Begin Christmas 
problem. The emphasis in 
this series to be put on 
quality of handwork. 


Dec. 2. Christmas prob- 
lem. 


Dec. 1. Escalloped sal- 
mon or other left-over fish. 
Review white sauce. Possi- 
ble variations. 


Dec. 3. Emergency bis- 
cuits. Method of combining 
and handling dough. Use 
of baking powder. 


suitable to 


Dec. 7. Christmas prob- 


Dec. 9. Christmas prob- 


Dec. 8. Baking powder 
biscuits. Review manipula- 
tion; handling the dough on 
board. Substitutes for but- 

uses for the 


Dec. 11. Costume design. 
Party dress (complete 
sign). _ Relationship to 
accessories. 


Dec. 14. Christmas prob- 
lem. 


Dec. 16. Christmas prob- 
lem. 


Problem V. Preparing 
for Christmas to 
Day Nursery c ren. 


Dec. 18. Party to Day 
Nursery children. Serve 
candy and popcorn balls. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


Problem IV. What sheuld 
I do to help keep my 


Jan. 4. System in house- 
i 


A to last longer. Girls’ 
share in helping. tical 
work in darning. 


Problem V. What can I 
do to help mother with 
household ny 
How make things t 
until Spring or until 
well worn out? 

Jan. 6. Patching house- 
hold linen or apron. Thrift, 
economy, self respect. 


Preblem VI. How can I 

myself well, strong 

happy in order to 

te of greatest joy to my 
family and friends? 


Jan. 5. Personal hygiene; 
bathing, care of teeth, hair 
and nails. Fresh air, exer- 
cise, sleep. 


Jan. 7. Care of bed 
room. Making bed; care of 
clothes at night. Ventila- 
tion, light, air. 


| 
| 
| i 
| 
| 
| 
of money I have? Doing 
for others. Something for 
mother, and for someone 
less fortunate. 
s with 
color, 
lem. 
‘ 
dough. 
Pe Dec. 10. Serve supper. 
lem. Escalloped dish, biscuits and 
canned peaches or jelly. 
Simple service. Cost. 
| | 
tes. Drop batter; variations. 
Cost of home made versus | 
bakery products. 
; Dec. 17. Candy; 
| | 
confections. Cost and purity 
versus “store products.” 
Jan. 8. Costume design. 
School dress (same general 
art principles applied as 
above). 
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MON. AND WED. 


Problem VI. How can I 
keep my dresses clean 
e helping at home? 


Jan. 11. Plan apron 
(colored gingham). Excur- 
sion to store to buy. 


Jan. 13. Cutting out apron. 
Adapting patterns to meas- 
urements. view — selv- 
edge, warp, woof, gores. 


TUES. AND THURS. 


Problem VII. Shall we 
or buy our bread? 


Jan. 12. Study of yeast; 
set bread. What is yeast, 
and what does it demand in 

bread? 


Jan. 14. Complete 
process. Reasons for baki 
Cost versus bakery bread. 
Variations. 


FRIDAY 


. 15. Costume design 
dress (complete 


Jan. 18. Making apron. 


Jan. 20. Making a 
Half hour to review o ast 
ton production and manu- 
facture. 


Jan. 19. Dutch Apple 
Cake. Review biscuits 
variation in uses of cena. 


Jan. 21. Cocoa. Serve 


_ Jan. 22. Written examina- 
tion. 


Jan. 25. Apron. 


Jan. 27. Apron. Half 
hour textile lesson. Review 
weaving; design in cotton. 


Jan. 26. Visit Ward’s 
Bakery. 


Jan. 28. Bread contest. 
(Examination week.) 7th 
and 8th grades contest indi- 
vidually, not as groups. 


Jan. 29. Report of bread 
contest. — Teachers 
College labora’ 


Feb. 1. Apron. 


Feb. 3. Half hour in 
textiles. Characteristics, 
prices, widths, and uses of 
common colored cotton ma- 
terials. chambray, 
percale, cali 


Problem VIII. Dishes 
suitable for breakfast. 


Feb. 2. Fruits for break- 
fast. Value of fruit; dried 
fresh fruit. 


Feb. 4. Cereals (gran- 
ular and flaked). Difference 
required of 


an ular. Study 
of 


Feb. Pies Housefurnish- 


ples especiall 


emphasis on space division 
in walls, doors and windows. 


VII. What can 
I make this Spring to 
wear to school? 


Feb. 8. Middy blouse. 
Its use? What kind of ma- 
terial, how much, what 
should it cost, shali I buy 
or make? Excursion to 
125th St. store. 


Feb. 10. Textile lesson. 
of white materials 
suitable to outside garments 
that get hard wear. Char- 
acteristics, widths, prices, 
advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Discussion of suit- 
ability of trimmings, study 
Pattern, make chart. 


Feb. 9. Uses of left-over 
cereals, molded with fruit; 
sauted; served with syrup. 


Feb. 11. Creamed dried 
beef or codfish. Other sug- 
= for breakfast dishes; 


Feb. 12. Housefurnish- 
ing; relation of color scheme 
to occupants and exposure 
of room. 


: 
| 
q 
Reasons for kneading. 

sign.) 
with wafers at informal i 
party to teachers. i 
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MON. AND WED. 

Feb. 15. Review pattern. 
Cut out middy. Begin to put 
together. 


Feb. 17. Middy. 
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TUES. AND THURS. 


Feb. 16. Ways of warming 
over tatoes. Creamed; 
sauted; escalloped. 


Feb. 18. Muffins. cee 
batter; variations possible. 
Relation to cake. 
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FRIDAY 


_ Feb. 19.  Housefurnish- 
ing; relating to 
furnishings, hangings, pic- 
tures; furniture. 


Feb. 22. Middy. 


Feb. 24. Middy. 


Feb. 23. Eeg cookery. 
Begin study protein 
cookery. Value of eggs as 
food. Various foods needed 
by body. 


Feb. 25. Make cocoa; plan 
menu for breakfast. ‘ood 
value of cocoa as compared 
with tea and coffee. 


Feb. 26. Wash aprons; 
principle involved in wash- 
ing colored clothes. Make 
starch. Hanging clothes on 
line. (These aprons were 

in sewing class.) 


Mar. 1. Middy. 


Mar. 3. Middy. 


Mar. 2. Mock service for 
breakfast; make market list; 
cost. Suggest other menus 
of greater or less cost. 


Mar. 4. Fad breakfast 
to six for $1.00. 


Mar. 5. 
care in widen an fold. 


Problems VIII and IX. 
With my present abil- 
ity an need, what 
undergarments can I 
make? 


Mar. 8. Last lesson on 
middy. Discussion of under- 
wear. Styles and quality 
adapted to girls’ use. 


Mar. 10. Begin work on 
night gown with discussion 
of suitability of material for 
underwear. Study samples, 
width, prices. Plan the night 
gown. 


Problem IX. How shall 
we ~ ened the table 
en 


Mar. 9. Wash table =e. 
napkins and aw (on 
white articles). 


Mar. 11. Iron same. Why? 
Care in sprinkling; folding. 


Mar. 12. Visit laundry. 
How does the laundryman 
handle the large washing? 
The mangle as a labor saver. 
Possibility of a home mangle. 


Mar. 15. Night gown. 


Mar. 17. Night gown. 
Suitability of trimmings for 
underwear; laces, embroid- 
ery, ribbons, hand work, etc. 


Problem X. Planning for 
the Spring party. 
Mar. 16. Make cookies 
(rolled). Review mixing 
ocess given 15. 
olling process added. 


Mar. 18. Make milk sher- 
bet. Freezing principle, com- 
bining milk and acid. 


Mar. 19. Preparation for 
meeting. Make sher- 
t, use cookies made on 


Mar. 22. Night gown. 


Mar. 24. Night gown. 


Problem XI. Planning 
and serving the dinner. 


Mar. 23. Cream soups. 
Application of white sauce 
principle. Puree. Food 
value. 


Mar. 25. Meat soup, with 
vegetables. Use of soup 
meat in hash or stew. 


Mar. 26. Reupholstering. 
How can we make shabby 
pieces of furniture attractive 
and comfortable? 
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EASTER VACATION 


MON. AND WED. 
Apr. 5. Easter Monday. 


Apr. 7. Night gown. 


TUES. AND THURS. 


Apr. 6. Meat balls and 
tomato sauce. Continue 
cook of protein. Reten- 
tion of juices. Use of bread 
crumbs and egg. Seasoning. 


Apr. 8. Stew. Partial 
extraction and partial reten- 
tion of juices. Economy in 
use of cheaper cuts of meat. 
Fireless cookers. 


FRIDAY 


Apr. 9. Cleaning; kitch- 
en and pantries. Sanitation 
of plumbing and refrigera- 


Apr. 12. Night gown. 


Apr. 14. Night gown. 


Apr. 13. Stuffed potatoes 
and mashed potatoes. Cook- 
ery of vegetables; variation 
in cookery of potatoes. 


Apr. 15. Escalloped vege- 
tables; review cookery of veg- 
etables. Palatable use of 
left-overs. 


Apr. 16. Visit market. 
What can we serve econom- 
ically at this time of year? 
Get prices of vegetables, 
fruits and meats. 


Apr. 19. Night gown. 


Apr. 21. Finish gown. 


Apr. 20. Salad, French 
dressing. Heavy versus 
light salads; place in meal. 
Characteristics of g 
salad. Food value. 


Apr. 22. Salads, boiled 
~~ Fruit or meat 
salad. hen use each? Ac- 
companiments. Value of 
greens in diet. 


Apr. 23. Cleaning; dinii 
room; woodwork and oun 


Apr. 26. Begin under- 
skirt.» Review suitability of 
material. Take measure- 
ments, estimate amount of 
material needed. Study of 
pattern. 


Apr. 28. Underskirt. 


Apr. 27. Custards. Ap- 
plication of rule for cooking 
Nourishing dessert. 

hen serve; variations in 
use. 


Apr. 29. Gelatine pud- 
dings. Source of gelatine, 
value as food. Variations. 


Apr. 30. Care of acces- 
sories in clothing. How 
shall I care for my gloves, 
ribbons, _ yokes, rubbers, 
shoes, etc? 


May. 3. Underskirt. 


May 5. Underskirt. 


May. 4. Cakes. Review 
me of cookie making. 
lasses of cakes. 


May 6. Cakes, icings. 
Review for manipulation. 


May 7. Cake sale, to 
earn money for dinner to 
follow (sell cakes made May 
4 and 6). 


May 10. Underskirt. 


May 12. Underskirt. 


May 11. Plan dinner for 
six for $1.50. (a) Mock 
service. (b) Market order. 
Review processes of cookery. 
Balance in diet. 


May 13. Serve dinner. 
Emphasis on _ attractive, 
quiet service and prompt- 
ness and regularity in getting 
dishes ready. 


May 14. Put clothes away 
for summer. Practical lesson 
in storage of woolen gar- 
ments or furs. 


| | | 

| 

tors. 

| j 

4 

| 


MON. AND WED. 


May 17. Underskirt. 


May. 19. Underskirt 
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TUES. AND THURS. FRIDAY 


Problem XII. Preparing 
the kitchen to leave for | 
the summer. 


May 18. Take inventory; | 


classify equipment accord- 
ing to materials. 


May 20. Clean kitchen and May. 21. Make sand- 
epare equipment to leave wiches. Visit Van Cortlandt 
ior summer. Oil stoves and Mansion. Packing the 
metal. picnic lunch box. 
in diet. Kitchens in colonial 
days. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


Main Problem: “ What are the main problems which confront 
the Yorke family who find that they must live in this neighbor- | 
hood in New York City?” (Family consists of Mr. and Mrs. 
Yorke, Mr. Yorke’s father, and three children, Jane aged 14, ' 
William aged 8, and Alice aged 2. Income $1,200.) 
I. Where shall we live? (Introducing division of income.) 
II. How divide the responsibility of housekeeping business? , 
III. How much shall we spend for clothes? 
IV. How much shall we spend for food? 
V. How shall we furnish the house most tastefully consid- 
ering expense ? 
VI. How much should we aim to save each year? 
VII. How shall we get our recreation? 
VIII. Upon what will the health of the family depend? 


IX. What are our responsibilities outside the four walls of 
our home? 


Church associations. 

Neighborhood ethics. 

Civic housekeeping. 

Pure food. 

Market, bakery and laundry conditions. (How 
can Mrs. Yorke and Jane help other house- 
keepers to get a “square deal ”?) 

Full weight. 


. Philanthropies. 

. Consumers’ League. | 
. Child Labor. j 
. Textile adulteration. 
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. Where can we spend a part of our summers so that the 


children will not lose all the fun of country life, and 
still that Father may not be left to “ shift for him- 
self” during the family holiday? 


. How can we bring the country to our city home? 


Where can Mother and the children go during the sum- 
mer days for one day excursions? 

What special comforts will Grandfather need? 

What kinds of foods do the various members of the 
family need? 


. What food combinations are pleasing in meals? 


How can the meals be prepared in order to have every- 
thing ready at the same time? 

How can Mrs, Yorke and Jane serve the meals without 
disturbing the family by leaving the table? 

For special occasions Dinah comes in to help Mrs. Yorke. 
How do they serve the dinner? 

The relation of economy to efficiency in the Yorke fam- 
ily’s home life. 


. What kind of clothing shall the children have for various 


occasions? 

Shall we buy or make our clothing? 

Under what conditions and by whom are various gar- 
ments manufactured ? 

When shall the wardrobes and house furnishings be re- 
plenished ? 

What is Jane’s duty to herself in planning her life in 
order to make her high-school life most efficient? 


. How can I prepare myself to be a helpful factor in the 


community ? 


| 
| XII. | 
xv 
XIV. 
| XV 
| XVI. | 
XVII. 
XVIII. | 
XIX. 
XX 
| XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. | 
XX V | 
| 
| 
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PROBLEM FOR THE YEAR: 
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EIGHTH GRADE 
What are the main 
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problems which confront the 


Yorke family who find that they must live in this neighborhood in New York 
City ? (Family consists of Mr. and Mrs. Yorke, Mr. Yorke’s father, and three 
children, Jane aged 14, William aged 8, and Alice aged 2. Income, $1,200.) 
In this course, emphasis is laid on repetition of manipulation, for skill and 
technique. Principles of Foods, Clothing and Shelter as taught in Grade 7 form 


basis for work in Grade 8. 


MON. AND WED. 


TUES. AND THURS. 


FRIDAY 


Oct. 2. Select apartment. 
Inspecting apartments for 
purpose of selecti one 
suited to the needs of Yorke 
family. 


Preparation for Starting 
ousekeeping. 


Oct. Visit public 
market. 


ing jelly. y do some 
fruits jelly and others not? 


Oct. 6. What will the 
Yorke family need to make 
their apartment comfortable 
and attractive? (Study of 
the apartment as a whole.) 
Decision of color scheme for 
rooms. 


Oct. 9.  Housefurnish- 
ing. Choice and selection. 
Apportionment of $200 to 
be spent for furnishing and 
determination of necessary 
articles for each room. 


Oct. 8. House furnish- 
ings. Continuation of selec- 
tion of color scheme yand 
types of furniture. 


Oct. 12. Plan equipment 
for kitchen; make list; esti- 
mate cost. 


Oct. 14. Visit Macy's to 
buy equipment. 


Oct. 13. House furnish- 
ing. Continuation of lesson 
on Oct. 9. 


Oct. 15. House furnish- 
ings. Selection of furnish- 
ings for bed room. Excur- 
sion. 


Oct. 16. House furnish- 
ing. Choice and selection. 
Excursion for selection of 
dining room and living room 
furniture. 


Oct. 19. Continue buying 
at Koch's. 


Oct. 21. Make inexpensive 
cake. 


Oct. 20. House furnish- 
ings. Selection of furniture 
for dining room and living 
room. 


Oct. 22. House furnish- 
ings. Continuation of pre- 
¥ious two lessons. 


Oct. 23. Clean apartment. 


Food Requirements of 
family. 


Oct. 26. Clean apartment. 


Oct. 28. Apple compote. 
Variation in use of apples. 


Oct. 27. House furnish- 
ings. Arrangement of fur- 
nishings purchased. 


Oct. 29. House furnish- 
ings. Making of hangings, 
curtains, etc., for apart- 
ment. 


Oct. 30. Home ideals. 


Love and service in the 
home. Discussion of quo- 
tations and stories which 
idealize home life. Making 
home attractive. 


| 
| 
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MON. AND WED. 
Nov. 2. Settle kitchen, 


Breakfasts. 
Nov. 4. Inexpensive 
luncheon dishes. Make 
Turkish pilaf. 


TUES. AND THURS. 


Nov. 3. Election Day. 
(Holiday.) 


_ Nov. 5. House furnish- 
ings. Continue sewing on 
curtains and other furnish- 
ings. 
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FRIDAY 


Nov. 6. Suitability of 
dress, to individual, to occa- 
sion, to season, to purse. 
Fads and fashions, extremes 
in clothing. 


Nov. 9. Budget. For the 
Yorke family based on ap- 
jionment in ‘‘Cost of 
iving,” Ellen H. Richards. 


Nov. 11. Personal hy- 
iene. Care of bed room. 
lean bed room, make bed, 
care of clothing at night. 
Review health requirements. 


_ Nov. 10. House furnish- 
ings. 


_ Nov. 12. House furnish- 
ings. 


Nov. 13. Hygiene of 
clothing. Health as affected 
by clothing—proper under- 
wear, shoes, stockings, suit- 
ed to the weather; changin 

uently; aired an 


Thanksgiving Lessons. 


Nov. 16. Steamed suet 
pudding. Soda and molasses 
as leavening agent. Cost. 
Commercial “Plum Pud- 
ding.’”” Comparison. 


Nov. 18. Cookies for 
Parents’ Evening. 


_ Nov. 17. House furnish- 
ings. 


_ Nov. 19. House furnish- 
ings. 


Nov. 20. Costume design. 
Direct anaes of prin- 
ciples established in Grade 7 
to designing of lingerie dress 
and spring hat to be made 
later. 


Nov. 23. Plan Thanks- 
iving basket; marketing. 
(Basket to be sent to need 
amily.) Cost, $1.00. Bal- 
ance in diet. 


Nov. 25. Prepare basket 
and send out to needy 
family. 


Nov. 24. Child’s clothing. 
What kind of clothing will 
the 2-year-old child need ? 
Selection of garments with 
regard to comfort and physi- 
cal properties of material for 
warmth, durability, etc. 
Plan and cut out garment. 


Nov. 26. Thanksgiving. 
(Holiday.) 


Nov. 27. Thanksgiving. 
(Holiday.) 


Nov. 30. Continue break- 
fast series. Creamed dishes 
on toast. Review of proces- 
ses taught in Grade 7. 
Original thought in varia- 
tions. 


Dec 2. Warmed-over 


potatoes. Use of cook book 
to discover various ways of 
using left-over potatoes. 


Dec. 1. Work on child’s 
garment. Discussion, co- 
among members 
of the family; caring for 
children, with emphasis on 
the part the school girl can 
take in the home. 


Dec. 3. Continue work 
on child’s garment. Discus- 
sion of hygiene of under- 
wear. 


Dec. 4. Costume design. 
Continuation of lesson on 
‘ov. 20.) 


| 
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MON. AND WED. 
Christmas Lessons. 


Dec. 7. Orange or grape- 
fruit marmalade, a winter 
Variations. 
9. same. 
Put into and 
cover neat Jelly making 
asa vecation for girls. 
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TUES. AND THURS. 


Dec. 8. Continue work 
on child’s garment. Estimate 
cost of child’s clothing. 


Dec. 10. Continue on 
child’s garment. 
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FRIDAY 


Dec. 11. Decorate apart- 
ment in preparation for 
Christmas party emphasiz- 
ing simplicity and suitability 
—. occasion as discussed in 
z lessons. Christmas 


Dec. 14. Fondant. 
on Dec. 16 in making bon- 
bons). ‘“‘ Why are bonbons 
so expensive ? ” 


(Use 


Dec. 16. Bonbons from 
same. Dangers from cheap 
candies. What firms can be 
depended upon? How do 
we know ? 


Dec. 15. Finish child's 
garment. Discussion. How 
can the Yorke family econ- 
omize by ing over and 
keeping clothes in repair ? 


Dec. 17. Packing Christ- 
mas box for needy family; 
child’s garment included. 


Dec. 18. Yorke family 
gives Christmas party in 
apartment. Girls dressed 
to represent members of 
family. Part of host and 
hostess in the home. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


Continue 
ries. 


Breakfast Se- 


Jan 4. Plan simple 
breakfast. Menu-costs. 


Jan. 6. Serve simple 
breakfasts. Costs. Groups 
of 2, develop menu, count 
cost, 


serve. 


Jan. 5. What kind of 
table _— shall the Yorke 
household need ? What 
should Mrs. Yorke know 
before buying ? Testin 
linens for strength an 
adulterations. Mounting 
samples of different widths, 
prices and qualities. 


Jan. 7. Shopping excur- 
sion. Given a definite sum 
what kind of table cloth and 
napkins shall we buy ? Jan- 
uary sales; bargains; rem- 
nants; advertisements. 


Jan. 8. Costume design. 
of lesson on 


Jan. 11. Make doughnuts 
for tea. 


Jan. 13. Make coffee; 
serve refreshments. 


Jan. 12. Begin work on 
hemming table linen. Dis- 
cussion on kinds < towels 
for face and bath. os 
use of individual Ss, 
lic and at home. — 
parison of linen and cotton. 


Jan. 14. Work on hemmin 
table linen. What kinds o} 
bed linen does this fam = 
need? How buy it? S 
it be home made. or —y, 
Qualities and prices. 


Jan. 15. Costume design. 
oe of lesson on 
an 


Jan. 18. Bread, white and 
brown. Review yeast and 
its needs. Study of flour 
relation of gluten to protein. 


Jan. 20. Bread. Care of 
bread in the home. Uses 
of left-over, bread. Why is 
bread the “ staff of life? * 


Jan. 19. Continue the 
work on table linen. Discuss 
mattresses and pillows and 
blankets. 


Jan. 21. Work on linen. 
Continue discussion on 
household linens. 


Jan. 22. Written examina- 
tion. 
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Jan. 25. Visit Ward's 
Bakery. 
Jan. 27. Bread contest. 


Individual contest between 
7th and 8th grade girls. 
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Jan. 26. 
first 45 min. 
skirt to be worn with middy 
blouse. Suitability of ma- 
terial, prices, widths; 
measurements. 


Jan. 28. Study of skirt 
pattern; placing on goods, 
cutting out 


FRIDAY 


Jan. 29. 
College. 


Visit Teachers 
Inspect equipment. 


Feb. 1. Cream soups. Feb. 2. Work on skirts. 
Review process from Grade 
7. Food value. Accompani- 
ments. When serve? 

Feb. 3. Escalloped dish- Feb. 4. Continue work Feb. 5. Costume desi 
es. no «Ay aa choice so far on skirts. continuation of design for 
as possible.) dress. 

Feb. 8. Launder linen Feb. 9. Continue work 
hemmed by girls for apart- on skirts. 
ment. meral plan for 
family laundry work. 

Feb. 10. Iron linen. Care Feb. 11. Continue work Feb. 12. Costume design. 
of linen in the home. on skirts. (Continued.) 

Feb. 15. Fruit as desserts Feb. 16. Continue work 
(fresh and stewed). ‘ood on skirts. 
value. Attractive service. 

Importance of study of 
markets. Selection. 

Feb. 17. Plan luncheon Feb. 18. Continue work Feb. 19. Visit wholesale 
for $1.00 for six. Mock on skirts. I shall soon need millinery house for hat 
service. Make tea. Calcu- a new spring hat. Shall I materials. 
late calories supplied. make one or buy one ready 

made? Estimate probable 
cost of each. Plan for ex- 
cursion to follow. 
Feb. 22. Holiday. Feb. 23. Continue and 
finish skirt. Estimate exact 
cost; compare with ready- 
made as to cost, durability, 
workmanship, etc. ho 
makes the ready-made gar- 
ments? Under what condi- 
tions? 
Feb. 24. Serve luncheon Feb. 25. Begin work on Feb. Consumers’ 
to Yorke family—home ser- spring hat. The various pro- League. *enita — 
vice, Jane’s part. cesses of reinforcing brim, ment making, making arti- 
sewing on straw, lining and ficial flowers, etc. 
trimming to be taken up as 
need calls for them. 

Dinner Series. 

Mar. 1. Meat cookery. Mar. 2. Work on spring 
Review principle of protein | 4? 
cookery. Attractive service 
of inexpensive cuts. 

ar. . Fish cook ntinue hat. Mar. Webber's Mar- 
7 wr of hsh. Bia Mar. 4. Co ket; study of cuts of meat; 
chowders. Baked fi sanitation; 


Government inspection. 
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MON. AND WED. 


Mar. 8. Vegetable cook- 
ery. Review of 
carbohydrate cook Rel- 
ative food values of erent 
vegetables. 


Mar. Pose Vegetable salads. 
dressing, French dres- 
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TUES. AND THURS. 


Mar. 9. Continue on hat. 


Mar. 11. Continue on hat. 


{168 
FRIDAY 
a 12. Series of lessons 


foresight in planning life 
on school or bus 


Mar. 15. Salads, fruit, 
mayonnaise dressing. 


Mar. 17. Custards; baked 
and boiled. 


Mar. 16. Hat. How can 
I make use of some of my 
old trimmings? Lesson on 
renovating and _ pressing 
worn velvets and trimmings. 


Mar. 18. Trim hat. 


Mar. 19. Continue Series 
of Mar. 12. 


Mar. 22. Plan dinner for 
six for $1.50. Make gelatine 
pudding. 


Mar. 24. Serve dinner. 


Mar. 23. Continue on hat. 


Mar. 25. Finish hat. 


Mar. 26. Easter holidays. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS 


Apr. 5. Monday after 
Easter, holiday. 
Apr. 7. Comfort for 


grandfather; his place in 
the home; his favorite dishes. 
How entertain him? 


Looking Ahead to Sum- 


mer. 

Apr. 6. What kind of a 
summer aflernoon dress can 
Jane Yorke have if she 
makes it herself? How much 
should she spend? Discus- 
sion of suitability of ma- 
terials, prices, widths, etc. 
How much material is re- 
quired? 


Apr. 8. Shopping excur- 

sion to buy materials and 

tterns. Make effort to 

eep design simple and to 

purchase materials which 

are Pw too difficult to 
le. 


Apr. 9. Continue Series 
of 12. 


Apr. 12. Home Nursing. 
Simple care of someone who 
is not — well for a few 
days. Suggestions for com- 
fort and pleasure. 


Apr. 14. Invalid cookery. 
Review and application of 
dishes already prepared. At- 
tractive service. 


Apr. 13. Begin work on 
dress. 
Apr. 15. Work on dress. 


The various processes in the 
making of the dress will be 
taken up as demand calls 
for them. 


Apr. 16. Continue series. 


Apr. 19. Plan summer 
holiday luncheon basket. 


Apr. 21. Planning for the 
summer holiday excursion. 


The two weeks’ vacation. 


Apr. 20. Work on dress. 


Apr. 22. Work on dress. 


Apr. 23. Continue series. 
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re AND WED. 


. 26. Laundry work. 
a furnishings in 
apartment, linens, ding, 


Apr. 28. Laundry work. 
Iron same. 


TUES. AND THURS. 
Apr. 27. Work on dress. 


Apr. 29. Work on dress. 


FRIDAY 


Apr. 30. «a. Kitchen and 
laundry pests, extermination 
of <a cockroaches, ants, 

leanliness as preven- 
tion. 5. Visit to commercial 
laundry. Study of sanitation 
and conditions, for w 
ite list.” 


May 3. Care of babies; 
dangers in pacifiers, etc. 
Bathing, dressing, etc. (Les- 
son — by trained nurse, 
if possible.) Danger of flies. 


May 5. Baby feeding; 
visit to milk station. What 
does New a, City do to 
help the babies 


May 4. Work on dress. 


May 6. Work on dress. 


May 7. Storage of cloth- 
ing. Clothing re 4 
tical lesson in storage of 
furnishings of apartment. 


May 10. Cookies for re- 
ception. Emphasis upon 
perfection in products. Cost. 

May 12. Cake for recep- 
tion. Make boiled frosting. 


Variati 


May 11. Work on dress. 


May 13. Finish dress. 


May 14. Make ice cream 
for evening to 
teachers of School 
and friends. n for even- 
ing party. Floral decora- 
tions. 
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CoMPLETE List OF FURNISHINGS FOR THE AMy SCHUSSLER 
APARTMENT WITH Cost 


1 Oil lamp complete..... 
Desk 
1 Waste basket ......... 
2 Pictures framed ....:. 


(Pictures from Times 


Supplement) 
1 Blanket for couch..... 
1 Comforter for couch... 
2 Pillow cases for couch. 
2 Bath towels ........... 
1 Wicker arm chair...... 
1 Wooden rocker ....... 


1 Cream pitcher 

I Sugar bowl 
6 Oak cane seat chairs.. 
6 Dessert dishes ........ 
1 Water pitcher ........ 
Sesveng table ......... 
6 Dessert spoons ....... 
ene 
6 Oatmeal dishes ....... 
6 Dinner plates ........ 
6 Bread and butter plates 
6 cups and saucers....... 


RABE RS 


wWhwNU 


S 
a 


Six 


LIVING ROOM 


icc... 
1 Wood straight chair.... 1.890 
5.67 
4.63 
1.18 
4 Certain rods ......... .40 
1 Brass candle stick..... .45 
2 Small brass vases...... -40 
2 Pair cheese cloth cur- 

2 Pair chintz curtains.... .80 
1 Couch cover (materials) -75 
1 Chiffonier cover ...... 
t Cover for Gesk......<. 


1 Pair portieres (12 yds.) 2.00 
2 Pillow covers on couch. 


+30 

1 Pair book case curtains -30 
1 Bayberry candle ...... .10 
$590.07 


DINING ROOM 


2 Open vegetable dishes. . 
Table (plus stain .57). 
Pair cheesecloth cur- 
Pair chintz curtains... 
Table runners of Jap- 
anese toweling ..... 
Cover for serving table 
Framing three pictures. 
«5 
Silence cloth .......00. 
Dozen napkins ........ 


Teta, 


SE 


HR 
~ 
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KITCHEN 

1 Step ladder chair..... $1.43 Forward. .......... $11.70 
-33 6 Mason jars ........... -30 
1 Flour canister (10 Ibs.) 1.02 1 Yellow bowl .......... .42 
2 Curtain rods.......... .20 -29 
1% Yds. oilcloth for tops 2 eae -35 
t Pallet knife ........... .63 
1 Knife and fork....... -25 
1 Can opener ........... 08 t Wash basket .......... .59 
1 Dozen hooks ......... .10 1 Ironing board ........ -59 
1 Scrub brush .......... -14 1.25 
.03 50 Clothes pins .......... .09 
1 Double boiler ......... -93 1 Towel roller .......... -35 
1 Potato masher ........ .08 1 Window sash curtain.. 12 

1 Garbage can .......... -39 1 Pair curtains for cup- 

Oil cloth for window 
t Bread board .......... .32 6 Dish towels ........... 75 
.38 6 Dish cloths ........... 35 
$11.70 $25.14 

BATH ROOM 

1 Roll paper holder...... $ .10 eee 

.50 1 Pair cheesecloth cur- 
3 Towel racks @ Ioc.... .12 

6.6 1.24 1 Shelf-white. .......... 

‘8 


$2.24 
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FRONT BED ROOM 


1 Desk blotter .......... $ Forward 

1 Blanket for bed....... 3 1 Table for desk......... 
1 Comforter for bed..... I 
2 Pillow cases .......... 1 Pair cheesecloth cur- 
towels 1 Pair of over curtains 
2 Bath towels ........... (Japanese toweling). 


2 Closet bars for clothes. 
1 Bureau... 
1 Rag rug 
1 Wicker arm chair..... 
“> 
1 Mattress. . . 


1 Desk blotter 
1 Blanket for bed....... 
1 Comforter for bed..... 
2 Pillow cases 
3 Huck towels 
2 Bath towels 
2 Closet bars for clothes. 


BACK BED 


$ .05 


1 Bed cover and pillow 
cover (materials) ... 
1 Cover for desk table 
(Japanese toweling) . 
1 Bureau cover (mate- 
rials) 
1 Chair cushion cover.... 


SERS S 


Total. . 


ROOM 


1 Table for desk. . 
2 Curtain rods 
1 Brass vase for desk.... 
1 Pair cheesecloth cur- 
tains. . 
1 Pair over curtains (Jap- 
anese toweling) 
1 Couch cover( materials) 


S 


6 1 Desk cover (Japanese 

1 Wicker arm chair..... 4 1 Bureau scarf Gapanese 

TOTAL 


Dining Room 
Living Room 


Front Bed Room 
Back Bed Room 


Kitchen. . . 
Bath Room 


$46.73 
59.07 
40.81 
39.22 
25.14 
3.78 


$214.75 


N 


8 


| 
| = |_| 
I 
-22 
| 
| $34.36 
1.890 
-20 
.40 | 
.63 
-75 
-14 
-14 
-30 
$39.22 
— | 


COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


TRUSTEES 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees February 18, 1915, 
Professor Paul Monroe was appointed Director of the School of 
Education, and Professor M. A. Bigelow, Director of the School 
of Practical Arts. 

The following promotions were made by the Trustees: to 
associate professorships in Education, William Heard Kilpatrick, 
Ph.D., and Milo B. Hillegas, Ph.D. Emma H. Gunther, B.S., 
was appointed assistant professor of household administration. 

The new appointments included the following: 

Thomas H. Briggs, Ph.D., associate professor of education. 

Francis Marion Garver, A.M., associate in secondary edu- 
cation. 

Charles A. Prosser, Ph.D., associate in vocational education. 

Reappointments with changes in title were: 

William Edwin Breckenridge, A.M., associate in education. 

Charles E. A. Winslow, M.S., associate in sanitary science. 

Warren H. Wilson, Ph.D., D.D., associate in rural education. 

Isaac L. Kandel, Ph.D., associate in the administration of 
education. 

Louis E. Bisch, Ph.D., M.D., associate in educational psy- 
chology. 

Charles W. Hunt, A.M., assistant secretary of Teachers 
College. 

William Jacob Craft, B. Mus., associate in music. 

Ernest Horn, Ph.D., associate in elementary education. 

At the same meeting the Trustees authorized the facu'ties of 
Education and Practical Arts to constitute an executive com- 
mittee of the Teachers College faculties, to consist of the Dean, 
the Director of the School of Education, and the Director of the 
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School of Practical Arts, ex officio, and three elected represen- 
tatives of each faculty. The duties of the new committee will 
include the general supervision of the admission, matriculation, 
and promotion of students; it will fix and determine the condi- 
tions upon which degrees and diplomas shall be conferred, and 
will recommend candidates for such degrees and diplomas; it 
will evaluate courses which may be counted towards a degree 
or a diploma, secure the correlation of courses offered by the 
faculties, adjust all questions involving both faculties, and, in 
general, carry into effect all the legislation and policies of the 
faculties; it will appoint Teachers College Scholars and nom- 
inate Teachers College Fellows; and perform such other duties 
as may from time to time be assigned to it by the faculties. 

The Trustees appropriated for the fiscal year 1915-16, for the 
maintenance and operation of Teachers College, the sum of 


$885,915. 
New ALUMNI TRUSTEE 


Miss Lida Lee Tall, B.S., Teachers College, 1914, was elected 
Alumni Trustee for a term of two years. Miss Tall is supervisor 
of grammar schools for Baltimore County, Maryland, and was 
associate editor of the ATLANTIC EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL for sev- 
eral years. 


GRACE HOADLEY DODGE FELLOWSHIP 


There has recently been established at Teachers College in 
memory of Miss Grace H. Dodge a fellowship of the annual 
value of five hundred dollars, to be known as the Grace H. 
Dodge Fellowship. This fellowship will be open only to 
women and will be awarded by the faculties of Teachers College. 
The educational standard required of applicants for this fellow- 
ship is the same as for the other fellowships of the College but 
the holder may have the privilege of pursuing either graduate 
or professional courses in any department of the College. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
YounGc MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


The activities of the Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Teachers College are extremely varied. During the year the 
Association has served as a clearing house for men wishing to 
engage in church, Sunday School and settlement work. We have 
helped in the “Information” work at the beginning of each 
semester, assisted in the joint Y. W. C. A.-Y. M. C. A. reception 
to the faculty and students at the opening of the fall term, helped 
new students in securing suitable rooms and boarding places and 
in getting started off smoothly in their courses, helped keep up 
an active interest in chapel service both in Milbank and St. 
Paul’s, taken part in the publishing and free distribution of the 
Teachers College Blue Book, sent several men to the summer 
training conference at Eagles Mere, conducted parties to the 
Bowery and other down-town missions, furnished daily papers 
for the Men’s Room, 108 Teachers College, called upon sick 
students, helped in Big Brother work, assisted in the Belgian 
relief, contributed to the Canton College professorship fund, 
conducted a Men’s Forum each Friday noon, and a Bible study 
class on Monday evenings. 

The Men’s Forum is held in Room 215, Teachers College, from 
twelve until one on Fridays. Luncheon is served from twelve 
until twelve thirty for those men who care to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to get acquainted with each other. After 
the luncheon, an address is given by some well-known leader 
of men, and a round-table discussion foliows. A brief synopsis 
of three of the most helpful addresses might be of interest. 

Early in October, Dr. Morgan of the Mount Cavalry Meth- 
odist Church talked to the men on “ The Attitude of College 
Men towards Religion.” He showed how every thinking college 
student in his deeper study must meet problems which are in 
apparent contradiction to his premature interpretations of the 
Bible. These problems generate in him the spirit of doubt. But 
this, argues Dr. Morgan, is a sign of health. Problems are 
not to be feared if one honestly seeks an answer to them. He 
urged that no one be too hasty in throwing overboard the Bible 
with Christ and His teaching, and suggested three rules of 
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study, the application of which he thought would tide any man 
over his period of doubt. First, he urged, be open-minded; 
second, compare fully the lives of the world’s most famous 
men with the life of Christ; third, compare fully the world’s 
greatest philosophies with the philosophy of Christ. If these 
rules are followed, Dr. Morgan said that he had no fear but 
that the beauty and purity and grandeur of His life and His 
philosophy will lead to the firm conviction of His divinity. 

About the middle of January, Dr. George Coe of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary spoke on “ Modern Sunday School Methods.” 
First he pointed out that the modern Sunday School demands 
revised and up-to-date church construction. He suggested a 
few helpful books on this subject. He said that the best theories 
and practices applied in the public schools should be applied 
to the Sunday Schools. He then gave a brief and clear account 
of the work as carried on in Union Theological Seminary and 
showed how modern theory and practice are actually applied. 

The next Forum was addressed by Dr. McMurry who spoke 
on “ Providing for Growth in our Religious Life.” He pointed 
out that, assuming the fixity of revelation itself, our interpreta- 
tion of equality and toleration are changing. At best we see 
but darkly. Therefore it behooves us to be on the lookout for 
new light. Christ presupposed flexibility in religion, although 
he did not find a religiously flexible people. He taught his dis- 
ciples, thus implying the desirability of indefinite advancement. 
Like any other experience, religious experience ought to be sub- 
ject to improvement. Doubts, if properly treated, are fore- 
runners of growth. Why is there such a difference in the treat- 
ment of doubt in education and in religion? Largely because 
in education, service is the goal, whereas in religion the aim 
too often is personal safety based on maxims. 

Equally as important as the Forum, has been the Bible study 
work this year conducted by Chaplain Knox of Columbia Uni- 
versity. A group of about thirty men meet informally every 
Monday evening just after dinner for three quarters of an hour. 
Sometimes refreshments are served and the affair becomes a 
“stag” social The men come mainly, however, for a close 
study of the tenor of the Bible. The application to the Bible of 
thorough-going methods of historical and literary intezpreta- 
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tion ; the significance of the Bible when reviewed from the evolu- 
tionary standpoint and as affected by scientific discoveries; the 
method of teaching the Bible; its place in schools and colleges ; 
the social meanings of the great prophets and how their teach- 
ings made the Bible as Huxley said, “ the most democratic book 
in the world,” the fundamental principles of the New Testament 
and their bearing upon the modern religious, social and political 
conditions—these are some of the topics that have awakened 
deep interest and made the hour one that is worth while. When 
the Bible is thus studied, without dogmatism, with only the 
desire to get at its truth, it is found to be a book of indispensable 
value in the education of to-day. 


Younc WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


The religious work of the college women is carried on by 
several organizations, one of which is the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. Four years ago this replaced the Phillips 
Brooks Guild. At that time the advantage of affiliation with the 
national organization of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which included membership in the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation, seemed to outweigh the disadvantages of a 
somewhat restricted active membership, and Miss Dodge, the 
national president, was desirous that the affiliation should be 
made. 

The Advisory Board, consisting at present of nine members,— 
Professor Norsworthy, chairman, Professors Bewer, Coe, Coo- 
ley, Kinne, Stevens, and Upton, with Miss Daniell and Chaplain 
Knox ex-officio members,—passes upon all matters of policy, ap- 
points the general secretary, and approves the nomination of 
all cabinet members, including officers and chairmen of stand- 
ing committees. With such a group of the faculty backing it, 
not only morally but actively, with ever-ready advice and help, 
it is small wonder that the Association has been able to conceive 
its work as an educational undertaking, and to press steadily 
toward the goal of real efficiency in its own field. 

The aim of the Association is twofold,—to impart knowledge 
of Christian ideals, and to offer training in all possible lines of 
Christian service. The former purpose is accomplished through 
the organized classes in Bible and mission study, and through 
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the different religious meetings, presided over by students and 
faculty, and at times, outside speakers. The Teachers College 
Association has an advantage over most of the other student 
associations in that, by virtue of its location in New York City, 
and its proximity to Union Theological Seminary, it is able to 
secure experts in religious and social work, to discuss almost any 
phase of any subject desired. Through the different types of 
religious meetings the attempt is made to help the student to do 
clear, constructive thinking along religious lines, and to substi- 
tute for the sometimes misty conceptions of religious values, vital 
and practical realizations of such values in life terms. The same 
might be said of the Bible study classes, which are never taught 
by students, but by some faculty member able to give actual 
help along these valuational lines. 

The large number of foreign students and returned mission- 
aries in the University have made practicable a unique type of 
mission study for the Association. In a course called Western 
Education in Eastern Lands, the practical, social, economic, and 
religious problems of various eastern countries have been pre- 
sented, often through illustrated talks, by our own students 
representing these countries, after which the discussion centered 
around the problem of adapting western educational ideals to 
the eastern situation. 

Training in service is given along many lines. Within the 
college community the Association finds many ways to make 
itself useful, and students serving on its community service com- 
mittees get valuable training in such organized work. In addi- 
tion, nearly fifty students handle settlement classes of all kinds 
employing college ideals of service, and the workers from the 
practical arts department are in high favor in many settlement 
and neighborhood houses. 

The officers of the Association for this year are: President, 
Anna B. Kemp; vice-president, Lenora Walker ; secretary, Helen 
Canon (first semester) ; treasurer, Dorothy Dickinson ; chairmen 
of committees, Bible study, Florence Andruss; mission study, 
Helga Wikander; religious meetings, Agnes Wilson; practical 
service, Helen Rogers; neighborhood, Ruth Powell; extension, 
Grace Reeves; general secretary, Eleanora Miller ; special faculty 
adviser, Lavinia Tallman. 
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ELEMENTARY CLUB 


Among the interesting meetings of the Elementary Club this 
year was that of December 11, when Mr. Angelo Patri, prin- 
cipal of Public School 45, the Bronx, spoke on “ The School as 
a Social Center.” 

February 19 brought back for the Alumni Conference many 
elementary department graduates for whom a meeting of the 
club was held. An able and practical talk was given by Dr. 
David Snedden, Massachusetts Commissioner of Education. 

The future meetings of the club promise to be helpful. The 
executive committee has arranged for Dr. Charles F. Prosser 
to lead a discussion on “ Industrial Education ” and for Dr. R. R. 
Reeder of Hastings-on-Hudson to speak on “ Motivation.” 

The membership has already passed the hundred and fifty 
mark and promises to go still higher. The officers of the club 
this year are: President, Mr. F. F. Williams; vice-president, 
Miss Estaline Wilson; secretary and treasurer, Miss Gail 
Harrison. 


THE SECONDARY CLUB 


The programs of the monthly meetings of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Club of Teachers College are governed by two purposes. 
The first of these is to give its members an opportunity to hear 
lectures on vital problems of secondary education. Members 
are given a chance to discuss questions that are raised, as well 
as the privilege of asking for definite information. In the first 
meeting Dean Russell called our attention to some of the serious 
questions which would arise in the field of education as results 
of the present European conflict. Dr. Suzzallo had for his 
topic “ Radical Proposals for Reform in Secondary Schools,” 
while “ Reforms in High School Administration ” was Dr. Stray- 
er’s theme. The names of the speakers, as well as the titles of 
their discussions, constitute a guarantee of the value of these 
meetings. 

The second aim is to provide opportunity for a pleasant 
social time. For this purpose unique and interesting pro- 
grams have been provided. The club has been singularly for- 
tunate in securing the services of persons particularly well 
qualified to entertain. At the first meeting of the year Mr. Albert 
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Pellaton, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang several 
numbers. His delightful voice and wonderful rendition evoked 
the heartiest applause, and all are anticipating with pleasure a 
promise of another treat by Mr. Pellaton later in the year. Miss 
Angela Diller, head of the theory department of the Music 
School Settlement, played several piano selections at the Decem- 
ber meeting. After Mr. E. M. Halliday of Columbia University 
added to the pleasure of the evening by his reading of lyrics, 
Mr. Charles L. Safford, of Old St. George’s, entertained the 
club in his own inimitable way. At the January meeting the 
club greatly enjoyed the singing of Miss Alice Smith, of the 
Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 

The February meeting furnished a splendid opportunity for 
catching a glimpse of the wonderful work of the Hampton Insti- 
tute. By means of lecture, plantation melodies and moving pic- 
tures, an audience filling the Horace Mann Auditorium was made 
to feel that here was an educational work carried on by those 
who not only fully understand the needs of the colored folk, 
but are successfully meeting these needs. 

Membership, confined to graduate students, has now reached 
the hundred and twenty mark. The business details and the 
preparation of programs are in the hands of an executive com- 
mittee composed of representatives from each department of 
Teachers College. Executive Committee: President, Charles Ot- 
termann; vice-president, Orpha Worden; secretary, Josephine 
Holland; treasurer, J. H. Barney; Lenora Walker, William 
Parker, Helga Wikanda, George Von Hofe, Jr., L. Mohler, 
Elizabeth Barkley, Mabel Robinson, Mary Daniel, Chas. F. 
Carr, E. K. Fretwell, George E. Carrothers, Mabel Snow. 


Mip-YEArR FESTIVALS 


Postponements are always regarded as dangerous to the spirit 
and enthusiasm of the workers in any undertaking. It is all 
the more remarkable, therefore, that the postponed New-Year 
Festival for which elaborate and enthusiastic preparation had 
been made, seemed not to have suffered any loss, but rather to 
have gained, since two successful festivals grew out of the 
original plan for one. When it was thought fitting to defer the 
annual festivities out of respect to the memory of Miss Dodge, 
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it was first proposed to set the date within the time of the Alumni 
reunion. The committee feared that the hall would not contain 
the large number who wish to attend at that one time; conse- 
quently, they decided to hold the festival for the faculty and the 
students on St. Valentine’s Eve, and to repeat it as an Alumni 
Reunion Festival on the evening of February twentieth. Their 
decision was evidently wise, for the gymnasium was well filled 
on the first evening and fairly crowded on the second with more 
than a thousand present. 

When the purposes for which the annual festival is held are 
considered, that of supporting the activities of the Students 
Executive Council naturally comes first to mind. Foremost 
among those purposes at the present time is the continuation of 
our support of a professorship in the Canton Christian College 
in China. It is not yet known just how much will be available 
from the proceeds for this purpose, but from the large attend- 
ance and the reported care in management, it is expected that 
the amount will be encouragingly large. 

The managing committee are to be congratulated upon their 
successful adaptation of their plan for the New-Year Festival 
to two occasions of widely different significance. Fortunately 
for them the subject of the festal drama, the seeking and finding 
of true romance, lent itself most admirably to the Vaientine 
festival, and the use of the symbolic drinking horns in the was- 
sailing seemed very appropriate at a reunion of old friends on 
the second evening. Indeed, it is to be hoped that the charming 
features of the wassailing may be preserved and used at all our 
festivals. 

Two other ceremonies used at the Alumni Reunion Festival 
are worthy of hearty praise and should become a part of the 
annual festival program. The first was the decking of the hall 
by the graduate students who came “ bearing worthy garlands ” 
in four lines of dignified marchers wearing academic costume 
and carrying large ropes of green laurel, festooned over their 
shoulders. They formed a cross with the Teachers College 
banner at the centre and held their position while “ Stand Colum- 
bia’”’ was sung by all. Then the lines marched on to make a 
circle about the hall and at command the green was hung in 
beautiful loops below the balustrade of the running track. 
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The second important ceremony was the march at the close 
in which nearly all on the floor took part. The foreign students 
formed their line in the east corridor, the American students in 
the west hall. There were banners for all the countries repre- 
sented and for each state. The two lines marched in double 
spiral about the central dais, the shrine of True Romance in 
the play then transformed to the shrine of the Alma Mater. 
Upon the dais were displayed the College banner and peace 
flags. As they marched the students sang their Alma Mater 
song, and then facing the centre they sang their banner song 
which had as its theme the unity of all in our common ideals 
and purposes. 

Of the original play, of the music old and new, of the dancing, 
the acting, the singing, the costuming, the stage setting,—above 
all the remarkable co-operation and spirit that produced the 
whole beautiful program,—of all this much could be said. It is 
to be hoped that in the full account promised for the May 
Recorp each part will receive appropriate recognition, and the 
principles upon which the intricate construction was based, will 
be made clear. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Field Work—A New Survey 


The department of educational administration is offering on 
Saturday mornings during the second semester a full course on 
the organization and administration of state, county, and city 
school systems. The course is offered primarily for supervisory 
and administrative officers in and near New York City. It is 
given by Professor Strayer and Mr. M. R. Trabue, who is at 
present assistant in the department, and who will during the 
next academic year give his time to teaching in this field. 

Students in both sections of the practicum in educational ad- 
ministration are at present engaged in field work under Professor 
Strayer’s direction. In each case the student has undertaken 
investigation with respect to some administrative probiem in 
some school system near New York. Much of the work that 
is done is comparable to that which has become familiar to stu- 
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dents of education in the various school surveys which have been 
recently published. In every case, the work of these graduate 
students is done with the co-operation of the chief administrative 
officer of the school system in which the work is carried on. 
Whatever data are collected or conclusions reached are placed 
in the hands of the superintendent or supervising principal for 
such use as he may see fit to make of them. It is believed that 
this field work offers not simply an opportunity for a more 
intimate study of real administrative problems, but that it is 
possibly even more significant by virtue of the fact that it 
requires the application of scientific method to the solution of 
administrative problems. 

There has been issued recently by the Board of Education of 
Butte, Montana, the report of a survey of the school system of 
Butte. This survey was made under the direction of Professor 
Strayer, with the co-operation of Dr. F, P. Bachman, Professor 
E. P. Cubberley, Dr. W. T. Bawden, and Dr. F. J. Kelly. The 
report treats of the classification and progress of pupils, the 
quality of instruction, the courses of study, the achievements 
of pupils, the supervision of instruction, the adaptation of schools 
to community needs, the administration of the schools, the selec- 
tion, training, tenure, and salaries of teachers, school buildings 
and their equipment, census, records and reports, amd costs and 
financial records. Much of the report is taken up with a careful 
tabulation and presentation of data upon which are based recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the school system. The 
chapter dealing with the achievements of pupils covers more 
thoroughly than any other survey this field of investigation. 
Standard scales and tests were used, and wherever possible the 
results achieved in Butte were compared with other school sys- 
tems. In the section on census, records and reports a number 
of blank forms are given which will doubtless prove valuable 
to school superintendents elsewhere who have in mind the re- 
vision of their records and reports. This report has recently been 
used in several university classes as a reference or text for 
students of administration. It can be had by sending twenty-five 
cents (the cost of printing), to J. Emory Rheim, Clerk of the 
Board of Education, Butte, Montana. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Experimental and Practice Work 


The work of Professor Hillegas has been so arranged that 
he now devotes a considerable portion of his time to educational 
experiments and investigations in the Horace Mann Elementary 
School. At present several investigations are under way. A new 
course of study in spelling is being prepared. The words that 
will be used in this course were derived from two sources. All 
of the available word lists that have been derived by analyzing 
correspondence, newspaper articles, and children’s compositions 
have been compared, and the words that are generally common 
to these have been accepted for part of the course. To this 
relatively small list have been added such other words as the 
Horace Mann pupils commonly use in their written work. The 
grading of the course is being determined largely by the results 
of a study of the Horace Mann pupils’ writing vocabulary as 
shown by the analysis of all their written work for a considerable 
portion of the last school year. A great deal of attention will 
be paid to such matters as homonyms. 

One experiment has to do with the teaching of geography in 
the fifth grade. Miss Condrey, who has charge of this work 
with all of the fifth grades, has organized the geography of Italy 
about problems that are vital to the children. One section of | 
the fifth grade will study the subject in this way, while the 
other sections will follow more typical methods. At the com- | 
pletion of the subject the sections will be given uniform tests 
which will aim to determine their knowledge of facts and their 
ability to use them. 

Studies are being conducted in child psychology and the social 
and home demands placed upon children. With these as a basis 
attempts will be made to formulate a new course of study for 
the first grades. 

The written composition and hand writing of all children of 
the school have been measured for three years for the purpose 
of determining the quality of the work done and also to test 
the efficiency of the new course of study in English. 
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The fundamentals in arithmetic have been tested throughout 
the entire school. The aim has been to determine just what 
children need in the way of special attention in this subject and 
also to find what progress is made during the year and eventually 
how much of speed and accuracy is lost during a summer 
vacation. 

For the past three years definite measurements in both open 
air and indoor classes have been made of the children’s mental 
and physical condition to determine what effect, if any, the open 
air has upon the children’s physical growth and school achieve- 
ments. 

In all of this work graduate students of the College and the 
teachers of the Horace Mann School are co-operating. 

The department of elementary education has recently made 
arrangements with several schools in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of New York, notably Leonia and Cliffside, whereby gradu- 
ate students in education will be given the opportunity to do 
actual experimental teaching under the direct supervision of the 
department. This plan is expected to prove of mutual benefit 
to the student who does the teaching and to the schools chosen 
for this purpose. 

The students will be able to put into practice the educational 
principles upon which their work in Teachers College has been 
based ; to try out their own theories of instruction; and to prac- 
tice the making, in part, of a course of study suited to a particular 
locality,—all of which effort will test their ability to handle diffi- 
cult situations and will be invaluable before going out into the 
field. Their work will be closely watched and carefully super- 
vised by members of the department as well as by the supervisory 
officers of the different schools. 

This course in practical teaching will be open to those stu- 
dents only who have given evidence of marked ability and 
unusual promise. By such careful selection, the schools will 
have the benefit of the best that Teachers College has to offer. 

As the work increases and demands more and more time and 
attention, it is hoped that one person, at least, will be appointed 
to take entire charge of it and will devote himself wholly to its 
direction and supervision. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 
The “Do You Know? ™ Series 


Reaching the homes of school children and improving the 
living conditions there, is one of the aims of the department of 
household arts education of Teachers College. Under the direc- 
tion of Professor Cooley the students of the household arts 
supervision course (Education 157) have been definitely work- 
ing with these problems as localized in the Speyer School com- 
munity, and as a class exercise have prepared an interesting set 
of bulletins, the “Do You Know?” series, which are designed 
to cover, in a popular manner, the various phases of home care 
and home life. The problems of foods, clothing, amusement 
and recreation, health, cultural pursuits, division of income, as 
they really exist in this neighborhood, are all treated in brisk, 
practical style. 

The series consists of thirteen bulletins: Do You Know How 
to Care for Your Clothes? Do You Know How to Enjoy 
Your Home? Do You Know How to Look Your Best? Do 
You Know Clothes Help to Keep You Well? Do You Know 
How to Put up a Good Lunch? Do You Know How to Get 
the Most and Best Food for Your Money? Do You Know that 
the Right Food Will Keep You Well? Do You Know How to 
Spend Your Income? Do You Know How to Keep Well in 
Your Home? Do You Know How to Care for Food? Do 
You Know Monday Methods? Do You Know Where to Go? 

Each is prepared by one or two students; they are often in 
chart or outline form, simple and interesting to read, and are 
illustrated with pen and ink drawings, snapshots or clippings 
from magazines. 

Do You Know How to Care for Your Clothes? for example, 
shows two (kodak) pictures in contrast, one a closet in dire 
disarray, the other one a model of neat-hanging clothes and 
shoe bags. The article gives practical suggestions for cleaning, 
mending, pressing, etc. . 

Do You Know How to Look Your Best? presents in conver- 

; sational form methods of renovating clothes told to two girls 
: by their well-dressed friend, Myra. 
\; Monday Methods shows photographs of city washings, on 
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roofs and in alleys, with directions for laundering various 
materials. 

Do You Know How to Spend Your Income? discusses the 
household budget and gives marketing and shopping rules. 

Do You Know Where to Go? is a directory of free parks, 
employment bureaus, dispensaries, day nurseries, libraries, con- 
certs, museums, art galleries, clinics, etc., in the neighborhood. 

The other bulletins cover the daily problems of caring for 
foods, airing the home, keeping the family interested in the home 
and each other, balancing foods, etc. 

The subject matter of the bulletins has been presented to the 
Speyer School mothers in lecture form by the students who pre- 
pared the bulletins and the mothers have shown genuine interest 
in the presentation and suggested solution of the various problems. 

It is hoped that this idea may be more fully developed as the 
students go out into their own fields of work. 

Friday evening, February 26, an informal reception was given 
for Professor Kinne, upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of her connection with Teachers College. Professor 
Kinne began her work with the College at No. 9 University 
Place, and has been closely identified with it ever since. 


MATHEMATICS 
International Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics 


The International Commission on the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics, of which Professor Smith is vice-president, will not be 
able to hold its meeting in Munich next summer on account of 
the war. The work is progressing, however, in those countries 
in which it has not been completed. Germany has just issued a 
very important report by Professor Stackel of the University 
of Heidelberg. The United States has issued one of the most 
important reports of the series. This was prepared by Mr. J. 
C. Brown of the Horace Mann School, and shows the work 
done in each school year in the standard type of school in each 
of the leading countries. By reference to this report a teacher, 
say in the eighth grade, can see what is being done in the classes 
of this school year in Germany, Austria, England, Russia, Italy, 
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Japan, or any other of the countries which send delegates to 
the various international congresses. Another important bulletin, 
covering the same field for vocational and industrial schools, will 
soon be published. This is prepared by Dr. E. H. Taylor of 
Charleston, Ill., a former student of Teachers College. Two 
other bulletins are in preparation, one by Dr. Kandel of Teach- 
ers College, and one by Professor R. C. Archibald of Brown 
University. 

During the past few months Professor Smith has published 
four text-books on algebra and geometry for the schools of 
Great Britain and her colonies, in collaboration with Mr. G. 
St. L. Carson, lecturer on mathematics in the University of 
Liverpool. During the early summer Professor Smith gave an 
address at the University before the Mathematical Society of 
Liverpool. 

At the outbreak of the war Professor Smith was engaged in 
editing, in collaboration with Robert Steele, the unpublished ‘‘ De 
communibus mathematicae” of Roger Bacon, and in writing, in 
collaboration with the Reverend Pére Van Hée of Liége, a his- 
tory of Chinese mathematics. The former work is being con- 
tinued, but the war has rendered it necessary to postpone the 
latter. 

Announcement is made of Spanish translations of works on 
geometry and algebra of which Professor Smith is joint author 
with Mr. Wentworth, These are to appear during the current year. 

Professor Smith’s study on the Mathematics of Bacon’s Time, 
prepared for the Bacon celebration at Oxford last July, has 
appeared in the memorial volume. His essay on the earlier 
relations of series to logarithms, read at the Napier celebration 
at Edinburgh during the summer, is soon to appear in the 
memorial volume published to commemorate that event. 

At the annual meeting of the American Mathematical Society in 
December Professor Smith was re-elected librarian of the society. 

The famous Budget of Paradoxes by Professor de Morgan, 
long since out of print and in need of a large number of bio- 
graphical, historical and explanatory notes, has been carefully 
edited by Professor Smith during the last three years. It is 
soon to appear, in two volumes, from the press of the Open Court 
Publishing Company. 
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METAL WORKING 
Recent Demonstrations in Hammered Metal and Jewelry Making 


Mr. Thatcher, during the past weeks, has conducted tor the 
general student body a series of practical demonstrations on 
the subjects of metal working and jewelry making, covering the 
methods in these arts from primitive until modern times. 

The first lecture dealt with the melting and casting processes 
of Egyptian, Celtic, and American-Indian prehistoric metal work- 
ing, showing the wrought metal in the final form of bowls, trays, 
and similar primitive objects. The beating of wire and its prac- 
tical possibilities were also demonstrated. 

In the second lecture, Mr. Thatcher took up the later process 
of joining metals, the methods of soldering and riveting. The 
difference between hard and soft soldering was shown. His 
finished product in this case was a chalice. The prehistorical 
period covered extended from primitive times until about 1200 
A.D. 

The making of jewelry, as done by the savage Egyptian, Greek, 
Assyrian, and Celtic races was the substance of the third demon- 
stration. Mr. Thatcher showed the casting of jewelry, using as 
his object the most primitive piece of jewelry known, the snake 
bracelet. He made old wire jewelry, an Egyptian scarab ring, 
copper chains, and demonstrated the setting of a two and one- 
half inch stone in bezel. 

Enameling for jewelry and metal work was the subject taken 
for the last lecture, in which the composition of the enamel and 
the processes of its application from ancient Egyptian to modern 
French usage were shown. The grinding of the enamel, its ap- 
plication to metal, and firing were demonstrated on a brooch 
which was treated with one of the modern French methods, the 
Cloisonné. 

All the lectures were accompanied with lantern slides show- 
ing the various phases and stages in the different processes. 

In May, Mr. Thatcher expects to give a demonstration of what 
may be done with inexpensive tools, such as may be procured at 
the five and ten cent stores. 
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NUTRITION 
The Aims and Activities of the Department 


The study of nutrition is not only an interesting academic 
pursuit, touching chemical, physiological and bacteriological 
science on one hand and psychology, economics, and sociology 
on the other, but is also of great practical importance for the 
welfare of the human race. A double obligation, therefore, 
rests upon this department: to give thorough training in the 
fundamental principles of the subject, and to disseminate freely 
the facts of nutrition in such form as will best reach the public. 

The introductory course in nutrition, elementary nutrition and 
food economics, is a general survey of the subject, of interest 
to persons of widely diversified training and needs; the home- 
maker, actual or prospective, who needs to know how to select 
food for the family group, and especially for babies, growing 
children, sometimes the sick, or the aged; the social worker, 
whose duty it is to disburse funds at her command to the greatest 
advantage of poor families in her charge; the school teacher 
confronted by the problem of the school luncheon ; the institutional 
manager, who is not satisfied merely with a smoothly running 
machine; the nurse, who as adviser in the infant milk-station, 
as visitor in the homes of the poor, or even in private work among 
the well to do, finds that health and life depend primarily upon 
good feeding. 

The course is open to all who are eligible for admission to 
college at all, provided they know enough about the art of food 
preparation to cook simple meals. We try to tell them in the 
simplest way how health is conserved by proper choice of food, 
and at the same time to give them an insight into the wealth 
of material available to those who wish to pursue the subject 
further, and some slight experience in drawing conclusions from 
scientific data to test their aptitude for more technical work. The 
eye and hand are trained in the estimation of the relative values 
of foods by weighing, measuring and comparing of actual food 
materials, and cost relationships are much emphasized, market 
cost in itself affording no criterion of nutritive value. With 
the day as the unit for study, the food needs of the family group 
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are considered individually and collectively, special attention being 
given to the well chosen family diet at a minimum cost. 

This semester we are offering another opportunity to 
gather some of the fundamental facts of nutrition for imme- 
diate practice—a lecture and demonstration course on Tuesdays 
from five to six, open to any one interested in food as a means 
of conserving health. The place of different kinds of food in 
the diet and the special food needs at different ages will be 
discussed, with actual meals and day’s rations by way of illus- 
tration. 

A somewhat more technical and much more extensive course, 
called Food and Nutrition, expresses in a way our idea of a 
good course in nutrition for the general college student who has 
spent some time in the study of chemistry, biology and food 
preparation. In this, no practical outside experience or concrete 
and pressing demand for practical information is assumed, and 
time is allowed for a broad survey of the nutritive requirements 
of the body, the changes which food must undergo in the body 
in satisfying those requirements, the restrictions of choice im- 
posed by economic necessity and the voluntary restrictions which 
may promote the higher life with no sacrifice of good nutrition. 
The primary object of this course is in a sense cultural—knowl- 
edge of food as a part of the general appreciation of life and 
its values; in another view practical, as helping the student to 
foster physical efficiency by intelligent eating. In the laboratory, 
meals are selected according to the taste of the group, prepared 
and served, account being kept of nutritive value and cost, and 
the results presented for discussion. New menus are then 
planned to meet stated requirements, tendencies observed in 
the former ones being kept in mind, and thus the student is led 
to express her ideas directly in terms of the meals for the day; 
she is brought into actual contact with food as it appears on the 
table and taught to test the results by scientific standards. 

Of those who are prepared by scientific training for more thor- 
ough work in nutrition or who will be expected to teach it in 
secondary schools, a more technical course is required, called 
Dietetics. This term we take to mean the science which applies 
the general laws of nutrition for the animal body to the feeding 
of human beings under given (but varying) conditions. The 
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course undertakes the task of teaching the student to translate 
previously acquired knowledge about biological development, 
digestive and metabolic processes, the chemical constitution of 
foods and the different ways of presenting them on the table, 
into well-formulated principles governing the choice of food 
under many different circumstances, and then into rules for 
practice based on those principles. For example, such topics 
are discussed as the influence of food upon the digestive processes, 
ie., the effect of chemical composition, time of eating, tempera- 
ture, and bulk of food; mental states and previous habits of the 
individual, or other factors, and the student is asked to prepare 
menus and lists of food which shall demonstrate her ability to 
apply the working principles elaborated. Thus an attempt is 
made to develop a sense of control over environment as regards 
foods, so that one may eat so as to conserve health, or when 
given the opportunity, may prepare healthful meals under all 
sorts of circumstances. While it is impossible to provide sub- 
jects of all kinds for food experiments, the students are able 
to derive a great deal of profit from practice upon themselves. 
They plan luncheons which are theoretically suitable for the 
college woman and proceed to eat them. By varying the price, 
and keeping the food value constant, they discover how this change 
affects the food consumption. They consider the psychological 
and physiological effects of fluid meals; of those composed of 
a single dish or a single kind of food; or of those in which 
cookery is as far as possible dispensed with; and in many ways 
try to determine for themselves what governs ordinary choice of 
diet and how to direct taste into better lines. Whatever is 
planned on paper is subjected as far as possible to the criticism 
of eye and palate. Day’s rations for children of different ages 
and for typical family groups are set out in the laboratory and 
discussed in detail, the economic status being always taken into 
account. While building on the student’s previously acquired 
knowledge, every effort is made to extend it along the lines of 
the chemistry and physiology of nutrition, to give a sounder basis 
for judgment and to prepare for more advanced work. 

For those who like to express their ideas of nutrition in cal- 
culated dietaries, who perhaps intend to be dietitians in institu- 
tions rather than specialists in the theories of nutrition as devel- 
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oped through chemistry and other natural sciences, opportunity 
is offered for further study in the course called Nutrition and 
Food Economics. Here material presented for the first time in 
the previous course can be surveyed more critically, the com- 
parative economy in nutrition of different types of food discussed 
in more detail and the actual choice of diet in diseases in which 
food is an important factor in treatment given an important place. 

A special course, Laboratory Methods in Nutrition, gives 
those who wish to specialize in the science of nutrition a chance to 
become themselves the subjects of investigations into the nutritive 
value of diets which they themselves may plan. They learn 
by this practical experience something of the burden of a “ special 
diet” and are able to determine for themselves the accuracy of 
the methods ordinarily applied to dietary calculation. Typical 
experiments are those on the relative digestibility of raw and 
cooked cabbage; of hot bread in the form of popovers as com- 
pared with ordinary white bread; of a diet high in bananas and 
sweet potatoes, etc. 

If the students so desire, this type of work may be continued 
through another semester (in the course of Investigation in 
Nutrition or Food Economics), with more attention to methods 
of metabolism study. Students who wish to extend the type of 
economic work begun in the course in Nutrition and Food Eco- 
nomics may spend their time in that kind of investigation, study- 
ing the nutritive returns on the money invested in dietaries of 
different families or other groups. 

For those who desire to study more critically the current 
advances and acquire some acquaintance with the original litera- 
ture of the chemistry and economy of food and nutrition, a 
practicum is conducted. This may be described as a combina- 
tion of journal, club and university seminar. The wealth of 
important recent contributions in technical bulletins and scien- 
tific periodicals, both American and foreign, makes it possible 
to work with material of fundamental importance which has not 
yet been reduced to text-book form. The work is arranged top- 
ically and the order is such as would be appropriate in an advanced 
lecture course. The student gains a knowledge of the original 
sources and some facility in their use, is given practice under 
guidance in the critical evaluation of the results of recent and 
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current researches, broadens the basis for judgment in dietetics, 
and brings knowledge of the subject more closely down to date 
than is possible by study of text-books and attendance upon lec- 
tures alone. On account of the scientific prerequisites and the 
demands upon the students’ time and thought, this course is 
taken chiefly by those who contemplate research work or ad- 
vanced teaching and the enrollment is never too large for close 
contact between students and instructors. Recommendations for 
positions to teach dietetics or food and nutrition in colleges and 
universities are usually made from among the students in this 
group and most of those who have completed this practicum 
have gone directly to such positions. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Scope and Significance of this New Work 


For several years an informal arrangement with the depart- 
ment of religious education of Union Theological Seminary has 
enabled Teachers College students to elect courses offered there. 
In addition to these, other courses are now available, given in 
Teachers College and planned with especial reference to the 
needs of Teachers College students. Professor Coe is both head 
of the religious education department at Union, and adviser in 
religious education at Teachers College, so the correlation is 
close and duplication is avoided. A student registered in Teach- 
ers College is now able to get training in religious education 
second to none in the country, and it is interesting to know that 
in the first year seven students have applied for degrees with a 
major in this work, and from seventy-five to one hundred others 
have been registered in the various classes offered. Not only 
are there courses on the psychology of religion, on problems on 
the mission field, on the theory, materials and methods of relig- 
ious education, but also there are special courses on the Sunday 
School, made vivid through observation work done in the Union 
School of Religion, a school conducted by the department at 
Union, and comparable as to ideal equipment and teaching with 
the work of the Horace Mann School. In the Shelter- 
ing Arms Sunday School nearly two hundred orphan children 
gather each Sunday, under conditions as unideal as any ordinary 
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school would have to face. This is taught and administered 
entirely by students, and supervised by the instructors in re- 
ligious education at Teachers College, and affords valuable oppor- 
tunity to try out theories, and methods of adaptation. 

In estimating the importance of all this, it must not be for- 
gotten that although religious education is no longer a part of 
our state schools, it is none the less a real part of our educational 
system. That it is often a part educationally below par is a 
fact that reflects as seriously upon our colleges and their failure 
to train leaders to develop this phase of education, as upon the 
institutions which are trying to pass on the religious heritage 
of the race. An increasing number of calls for professionally 
trained supervisors and teachers is coming, oftenest from indi- 
vidual churches or mission boards, sometimes from the com- 
bined churches of a community, occasionally from a whole de- 
nomination or from schools or colleges desiring to start a depart- 
ment of religious education. The field has been little worked, 
and those familiar with conditions at present say that it offers 
real professional opportunities, the demand for specialists already 
exceeding the supply. 


RURAL EDUCATION 
An Interesting Series of Lectures 


A course of free lectures on rurai education and life has 
recently attracted considerable attention at the College. They 
were held every Wednesday at five p.m. from February 10 to 
March 24, inclusive. The speakers and their subjects have been 
as follows: the Honorable P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, “ The Rural Schools and Their Teach- 
ers”; Professor Milo B. Hillegas, Teachers College, “ The Super- 
vision of Rural Schools”; Professor Thomas Nixon Carver, 
Harvard University, “The Organization of Rural Life.” The 
program for March is: March 3, Dean J. H. Hills, College 
of Agriculture, University of Vermont, “The Relation of the 
New England Agricultural Colleges to New England Rural 
Schools”; March 10, President J. H. Finley, Commissioner of 
Education of New York, “The One Room Rural Schooi and 
its Problems”; March 17, Professor B. M, Davis, director of 
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extension, Miami University, “Some Problems in Rural Educa- 
tion at Close Range”; March 24, Miss Anna B. Taft, assistant 
in country church work, Presbyterian Home Board of Missions, 
“ Recreation for the Countryside.” 

Unusual interest has been shown in the course, which has 
attempted to cover, in a constructive way, some of the more 
important problems that are facing the rural educator. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
New Field for Practice Work 


After a leave of absence during the first semester, Professor 
Sachs has returned to the work of his department, greatly im- 
proved in health. He has resumed his courses in method, super- 
vision, comparative secondary education, and the practicum. In 
consequence of the large number of teachers from New York City 
and vicinity who wish to profit by the work of the practicum, 
there has been developed for the ensuing year a plan to divide 
the practicum in two sections, the first to meet on Monday 
afternoon, from 3 to 5, when teachers of city high schools can 
readily attend, and the second, as hitherto, Saturday morning 
from 11 to 1 for teachers and supervisory officers from adjacent 
cities and towns. 

A request of somewhat unusual significance to the department 
of secondary education has come to the College recently from 
the Board of Education of Leonia, N. J., acting in concert with 
the superintendent of schools, Mr. Francis M. Garver. The 
board asked us to send to the high school and to the elementary 
school a few students to serve as apprentices, or teachers-in- 
training, the purpose being thus to secure some intelligent assist- 
ance for the teachers of the school and to offer to those college 
students without experience an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the operations of the class room under the guidance of 
experienced teachers. 

Shortly afterward there came a similar request from the high 
school of Cliffside, N. J. These requests were accepted, and 
acted upon in so far as the secondary department could find 
students of high standing who could this late in the year make 
the necessary adjustments in their college schedules to meet the 
school schedules. They were given the privilege of doing this 
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practical work in connection with one class per day for a period 
of five weeks, thus cutting the semester into three five-week 
periods. Wherever possible two students were assigned to one 
class room in order that they might assist each other in plans, 
discussions and criticism. Upon reporting for duty the student 
is assigned to a class room to observe, and to become personally 
acquainted with the pupils; he corrects papers; plans lessons and 
assignments ; works with absent or deficient pupils; and gradu- 
ally is permitted to teach part or all of the lesson. The work 
is supervised by teachers, principal and by Teachers College pro- 
fessors. Opportunity is also given to college students in train- 
ing for supervisory positions to do real work in supervising these 
young teachers, working out plans, both critical and construc- 
tive. There are further possibilities of co-operation between 
these schools and the college courses to be worked out in 1915-16, 
involving academic, administrative and social problems, for the 
mutual benefit of college students, and these neighboring high 
schools. The general administration of this new phase of the 
work of secondary education has been assigned to Professor 
Stevens, who confers with the professors of special methods in 
the selection of desirable students to undertake these specific 
problems in the field of practice. 

Another new and interesting feature of the department of 
secondary education is the opening of a new course on the 
Junior High School. Dr. Briggs is giving a course this semester 
on The Organization and Administration of the Junior High 
School, to be followed in the summer session by a course on 
The Theory and Practice of Teaching in the Junior High 
School. This course in the summer session will articulate with 
the special methods courses of twelve departments representing 
the subjects taught in junior high schools. The work will also 
be closely related to the junior high school of the Horace 
Mann School of Observation in the summer session. In the forth- 
coming Report of the Bureau of Education there will be a con- 
tribution by Dr. Briggs upon the junior high school. The 
rapidly growing belief that the junior high school offers 4 solu- 
tion of the difficulties of adjustment between elementary and 
secondary schools makes a study of its problems at this time 
both profitable and timely. 
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SPEYER SCHOOL 
Special Class for Exceptional Children 


In response to numerous requests, the College started on 
February 8 in its Speyer School, the experimental elementary 
school of the College, a special class for exceptional or atypical 
children under the direction of a number of educational special- 
ists of the college faculty. The class has been limited to ten 
pupils in order that each child may have special attention and 
individual treatment. 

Recent progress in educational psychology has thrown much 
light upon the problem of teaching exceptional children, and has 
shown that definite improvement and progress are possible in 
many cases. The psychologists have also developed the prin- 
ciples that control the teaching of such children. Each child 
should be the subject of special study, and be given training 
suited to his particular needs and different from the more uni- 
form instruction given normal children. The exact kind of 
instruction suited to each case is determined by a careful medical 
and psychological examination. In view of these contributions 
of investigators, an experiment such as that just undertaken 
promises to have marked educational value. 

Dr. Louis E, Bisch, a medical specialist in the treatment of 
atypical children, and Dr. Naomi Norsworthy, associate pro- 
fessor of educational psychoiogy, have charge of the examina- 
tion and classification of the children; Dr. Hillegas, assistant 
professor of elementary education, has direct supervision of 
the course of study; Miss Maud Keator, an expert in the teach- 
ing of exceptional children, is in charge of the class; and Miss 
Madeleine Powell, a trained nurse, looks after the health of the 
children. The special teachers of the Speyer School in physical 
training, manual training, cooking, and sewing co-operate. 

The children attending the class range in age from eight to 
fourteen. In finding suitable children, the College has enjoyed 
the co-operation of many prominent physicians of the city. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
New Courses to be Offered 


Teachers College has already completed its plans for the . 
coming Summer Session and has issued a preliminary announce- i 
ment of the courses to be offered. The college authorities are 
making the Summer Session an integral part of the work of the 
academic year, offering each summer the more important courses 
of the regular semesters. 

This summer the College will offer some two hundred and i 
fifty courses, thirty-three of which are entirely new. 

One course that is attracting interest is that of Scoutcraft. iy 
The course will be in charge of Dr. J. C. Elsom, professor of i] 
physical education at Wisconsin University, and former scout- 
master, scout-commissioner, and teacher of scoutcraft at Culver, i 
Battle Creek, and Silver Bay. Special lectures and demonstra- Wi 
tions will be given by Ernest Thompson-Seton, chief scout; 
Daniel Carter Beard, national scout commissioner; John R. 
Beardman, special field secretary for Greater New York; Lee F. 
Hanner, of the Russell Sage Foundation; S. A. Moffat, of the 
national headquarters, and E, M. Robinson, International Young 
Men’s Christian Association secretary. 

The course is divided in two parts, one intended for superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, and social workers, who deal 
directly or indirectly with boys; its general purpose is to give 
an understanding of the aims, programs, methods of the Boy 
Scouts, and other adolescent organizations, the significance of 
such organizations in a boy’s life, and the various problenis of a 
boy between the ages of twelve and twenty. The other course 
will give practical training to scout-masters and scout-executives 
who are lacking some of the necessary knowledge of camp life, 
woodcraft, life-saving, fire-control, etc. This practical work will 
be conducted by means of a playground, gymnasium, demonstra- 
tion-school, and model camp on the Horace Mann field at Van Hh 
Cortlandt Park, and with the co-operation of the National Board 
of Boy Scouts of America. 

In the department of rural education, there will be a course 
on Rural Social Institutions in Relation to the School, Dr. | 
Wilson; Rural Productive Organizations in Relation to the i 
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School, Dr. Wilson; Supervision of Rural Schools, Miss Mabel 
Carney, supervisor of rural schools for Minnesota; The Rural 
High School, Thomas E. Finegan, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education for the State of New York; Teaching and Super- 
vision of Household Arts in Rural Schools, Miss Spohr. In sec- 
ondary education, there is to be the new course, Social Problems 
of the High School; in junior high school, The Theory and 
Practice of Teaching in the Junior High School. The depart- 
ment of vocational education will offer Problems in Vocational 
Education, The Administration of Vocational Education, Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Vocational Guidance. A new course for 
Latin teachers is a demonstration class in teaching Latin by the 
direct method. Demonstration classes in teaching French and 
German by the direct method will also be conducted. In fine 
arts, a new advanced course in painting will be offered. Teach- 
ers of foods and cookery will find two interesting courses in A 
Survey Course for Teachers in Rural Communities and Extension 
Workers, and School Luncheon Cookery. In addition to previous 
courses in household administration a new course on Marketing 
is to be given this summer. 


ALUMNI 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting at the College, February 19 and 20 


About five hundred alumni attended the annual meeting of 
the Association held at the College on Friday and Saturday, 
February 19 and 20. In all respects the meeting was one of 
the most successful ever held. All of the departmental gather- 
ings and conferences, which have been so interesting a feature 
of the alumni gatherings, were especially well attended. As the 
full program of these conferences was placed in the hands of 
every alumnus several weeks before the meetings took place, 
it is not necessary to repeat it here. Special enthusiasm was 
shown on Friday evening at the dinner of the section of admin- 
istration and college teachers of education. In addition to the 
program announced for this dinner there was an address by 
Dean Russell. The various departmental luncheons provided on 
Saturday also proved a great success. 

At the annual business meeting held on Saturday morning the 
main item of business was the adoption of a number of amend- 
ments to the constitution of the Alumni Association. The new 
constitution provides that every member of the Association in 
good standing shall receive a full year’s subscription (five num- 
bers) of the TEACHERS COLLEGE ReEcorp. This means that the 
annual membership fee ($1.50) in the Association includes the 
Recorp without additional charge. Another interesting feature 
of the new constitution is the provision for an Alumni Council, 
the organization of Teachers College clubs, and the nomination 
of alumni trustees. At this business meeting Dean Russell an- 
nounced that Miss Lida Lee Tall, supervisor of grammar grades 
of Baltimore County, Maryland, had been chosen as the second 
alumni trustee for a period of two years. 

The following officers were elected: (For two-year term), 
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president, Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of schools, East 
Orange, N. J.; corresponding secretary, Rose E. Miller, Ethical 
Culture School; treasurer, Professor Mary D. S. Rose, depart- 
ment of nutrition, Teachers College; first member-at-large, Pro- 
fessor William Heard Kilpatrick, associate professor in history 
of education, Teachers College; second member-at-large, Bessie 
E. Ammerman, superintendent of nurses, Henry Street Settle- 
ment; (for one-year term), recording secretary, Roxana Steele, 
elementary department, Horace Mann School. 

The general meeting of the entire conference was held at 3.30 
Saturday afternoon and was addressed by our first alumni trus- 
tee, Dr. David Snedden, Commissioner of Education from Massa- 
chusetts. It will be recalled that Dr. Snedden was appointed an 
alumni trustee a year ago. A number of the features of Dr. 
Snedden’s address appear in the January number of the TEAcH- 
ERS COLLEGE Recorp. This meeting was followed by a reception 
to the alumni given by Dean and Mrs. Russell. This reception 
was very largely attended and thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

On Saturday evening the Teachers College festival was re- 
peated for the benefit of the alumni and their friends. A brief 
account of the festival is given on pp. 180-182 of this number of 
Tue Recorp, and a full description will appear in the May 
issue. 

It is gratifying to all the officers of the College that our annual 
Alumni Association conference at the College is more and more 
becoming one of the great professional educational meetings of 
the country. 


ALUMNI REUNION AT CINCINNATI 
At the Meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National F.ducation 
Association 


Two hundred and seventy-eight alumni of Teachers College 
constituted the largest alumni reunion ever held at the annual 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, which this year occurred at Cincinnati, 
February 22-27. 

The Department of Superintendence meeting always affords 
an opportunity for one of the most important gatherings of the 
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year for Teachers College graduates. The reunion this year was 
particularly successful, both in the number of alumni present 
and in the high professional character of the whole meeting. 

The main feature of the alumni reunion was a dinner held on 
Tuesday evening, February 23, at the Hotel Sinton. Two hun- 
dred and five men were present, and seventy-three women, all 
former students or officers of the College. The men and women 
dined separately, but joined after dinner for Dean Russell’s 
speech. The speakers at the men’s dinner were as follows: 
E. O. Holland, superintendent of schools of Louisville, Toast- 
master; J. H. Beveridge, superintendent of schools of Council 
Bluffs; E. P. Wiles, principal of the high school, Evansville, 
Indiana; Cyrus D. Mead, University of Cincinnati; E. A. Hotch- 
kiss, assistant superintendent of schools, Cleveland; Jesse H. 
Newlon, principal of the high school, Decatur, Illinois; Pro- 
fessor Paul Monroe and Dean Russell, Teachers College. At 
the women’s dinner Professor Naomi Norsworthy acted as toast- 
mistress. The other speakers were Miss Lida Lee Tall, super- 
visor of elementary education for Baltimore County, Maryland; 
Dr. Alice King Hall, formerly professor of elementary educa- 
tion at Cincinnati and instructor in the summer session at Teach- 
ers College ; and Miss May C. McDonald, head of the home eco- 
nomics department, University of Missouri. 

In all, this was the most successful dinner of Teachers College 
alumni ever held; great enthusiasm and expression of ioyalty 
to Alma Mater were present throughout. 

The following members of the faculty of Teachers College 
were in attendance at the meeting: Dean Russell, Professors 
Monroe, Strayer, Wood, Briggs, Suzzallo, McFarlane, Kilpatrick, 
Woodhull, Farrington, Norsworthy, Stevens, and Miss Moore. 
Of these, Professors Strayer, Wood, Woodhull.and Miss Moore 
took part in the programs of the various sections of the meet- 
ing. A paper by Professor Thorndike was presented by Presi- 
dent Keyes of the Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Dr. Briggs was elected a member of the reviewing committee 
of the Commission for the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Of the graduate students at the College, Mr. George E. 
Carrothers and Mr. H. H. Foster were present. 

The following alumni of Teachers College took part in the 
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program: Bruce R. Payne, president, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville; Charles A. Prosser, secretary, National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education ; David Sned- 
den, state commissioner of education for Massachusetts ; Howard 
C. Elliott, director, Course for the Training of Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; J. T. Giles, superintendent of schools, 
Richmond, Indiana; Leonard P. Ayres, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; Harry B. Wilson, superintendent of schools, Topeka; W. 
A. Jessup, director, School of Education, University of Iowa; 
Frank E. Thompson, University of Colorado; J. M. Gwinn, 
superintendent of schools, New Orleans ; G. W. A. Luckey, dean 
of the Graduate School of Education, University of Nebraska; 
W. P. Burris, dean of College for Teachers, University of Cin- 
cinnati; John W. Carr, superintendent of schools, Bayonne, N. J.; 
Abbie Louise Day, College for Teachers, University of Cincin- 
nati; S. A. Courtis, director of educational research, public 
schools, Detroit; R. G. Jones, superintendent of schools, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Carter Alexander, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville; William C. Ruediger, dean of Teachers College, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C.; Harlan 
Updegraff, University of Pennsylvania; E. D. Roberts, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Cincinnati; Frank A. Manny, director, 
Training School for Teachers, Baltimore; Henry S. Sprague, 
State Normal School, Newark, N. J.; Mabel Carney, State 
Normal University, Normal, Ill.; G. W. Reavis, rural school 
inspector, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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